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THE FOUNDING OF THE GERMAN CHURCHES OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


BY JOSEPH HENRY DUBBS, D.D. 


A century ago the Germans of Pennsylvania were gen- 
erally recognized as consisting of two widely-contrasted 
classes, which were popularly known as “ church people” 
and “sect people.” In more recent times this classification 
has been somewhat affected by the rise of new denomina- 
tions; but in a general way it is still understood. There 
was nothing invidious or disrespectful in the use of these 
terms, and the ground of the distinction was very simple. 
The “church people” were those who in the Fatherland 
had belonged to the churches, as by law established: Lu- 
theran, Reformed, or Roman Catholic. The Moravians 
were also recognized as “ church people,” because in a gen- 
eral way they agreed with the churches in doctrine, and 
preferred to be regarded as a missionary brotherhood rather 
than as a separate ecclesiastical organization. Concerning 
the Roman Catholics it need only be said that they were few 


1 An address delivered before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
April 17, 1893. 
Vou. xvi1.—16 (241) 
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in number and did not constitute an important element in 
the religious life of the province. Indeed, in Philadelphia, 
no less than in Lancaster, Goshenhoppen, and Canawauga, 
they constituted a close community; and the successful es- 
tablishment of these missions, in the face of ancient preju- 
dices, was not the least of the achievements of the Jesuit 
order. 

The distinction between the church and the “sect peo- 
ple” was broad and unmistakable. The latter represented 
bodies which, in Europe, were not recognized by the gov- 
ernment and had frequently been made the object of un- 
righteous persecution. In some respects they were much 
more picturesque than the “ church people,” for it is always 
the unusual which attracts attention. Though they differed 
widely among themselves, they could at a glance be recog- 
nized by their peculiar garments, said to have been a sur- 
vival of the ordinary attire of the German peasantry of the 
sixteenth century, which had long been discarded by the 
‘world’s people.” The sects included all the minor bodies, 
such as Mennonites and Amish, “ Brethren,” or Dunkards, 
and Schwenkfelders, besides others which have passed away, 
leaving hardly a trace of their existence, such as Labadists, 
Gichtelians, “ New Born,” and Inspirationists. Not all of 
them were disciples of Menno Simonis,' for the “ Breth- 
ren,” or Dunkards, though they adopted many Mennonite 
peculiarities, were founded by men who were born in the 
Reformed Church and were actually disciples of Jakob 
Boehme, the mystic of Gorlitz; and not all of them were 
Anabaptists, for the Schwenkfelders did not baptize at all; 
but if we except a few sectarians who have now disappeared, 
all of these varying communities agreed in testifying against 
war and its attendant horrors, and it is not without reason, 
therefore, that they are sometimes called “ the peace sects.” 

The early history of these sects is peculiarly fascinating 
on account of the peculiarities or, if you please, the oddi- 


1 Also written Simon, Simons, and Symons; pronounced Seemons.— 
Goebel, I., p. 191. 
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ties of their leaders. For this reason, perhaps, it has been 
more written about, especially in the form of popular arti- 
cles, than the development of that peculiar Anglo-German 
life which characterizes the greater part of the State of 
Pennsylvania. It should, however, not be forgotten that 
the sects, after all, constitute but a small part of the German 
population of the State, and that in some counties they are 
almost unknown. That they were first in the field may in 
a general way be conceded, and it is not to be doubted that 
many Germans who belonged to the established churches at 
first preferred to settle in other provinces, because Pennsyl- 
vania was regarded as in a peculiar sense “ the land of the 
sects ;” but it did not take long to exhaust the obscure foun- 
tains from which the sects were derived. In some instances, 
such as the Dunkards and Schwenkfelders, the whole sect 
emigrated to America, and in others the body was so de- 
pleted that it ceased to occupy an important place in the 
ecclesiastical history of Germany. Long before the middle 
of the last century the sects had come to be greatly in the 
minority; though as the important publishing houses of 
Christopher Saur and of the monks of Ephrata were in 
their hands, they exerted an influence greater than that to 
which their numbers might have justly entitled them. Who- 
ever would understand the development of the German life 
of Pennsylvania must, therefore, make himself familiar 
with the history of the German evangelical churches. There 
are German churches besides these, but I venture to con- 
sider my theme in the popular sense, as it would have been 
understood by a German farmer a century ago. Even in 
this sense the subject is too broad to be properly treated in 
a single discourse, and I must crave your indulgence if I 
should say little or nothing concerning the Moravians, who 
have a splendid history of their own, and the Roman Cath- 
olics, whose extraordinary increase in numbers and in- 
fluence is a source of constant astonishment. If I should, 
unfortunately, at any time appear to give undue prominence 
to the religious denomination with which I am personally 
connected, I hope the deficiency will rather be attributed to 
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want of information than to any lack of disposition to do 
full justice to others. 

The two so-called “ evangelical” churches—the Lutheran 
and the Reformed—have since the days of the Reformation 
been the main channels of German religious life. To relate 
their history would be to tell the story of Protestantism in 
Germany and the world; to describe their peculiarities 
would be to enter on the field of theology, and to attempt 
to include in a single lecture what has been made the theme 
of thousands of volumes. The Lutheran Church—the church 
in a special sense of Martin Luther—certainly needs neither 
description nor eulogy. It included from the beginning the 
great body of German and Scandinavian Protestants; and 
even in this country it has prospered until it is known 
throughout the land. The Reformed Church, on the other 
hand, presents the curious anomaly of being “least known 
because it is best known.” In history and doctrine it has 
been so closely allied to the forms of Protestantism with 
which England and Scotland are most familiar that it has 
frequently been identified with them. It is, in fact, the old- 
est of the series of national churches which derive their 
origin from the great religious movement in which Zwingli 
and Calvin were the most prominent leaders, and in its early 
history its most important centres were Zurich, Geneva, and 
Heidelberg. Some one has found in its history a certain 
analogy to the river Rhine, on whose banks so many of its 
members dwelt; deriving its origin from comparatively ob- 
scure sources in Switzerland, it gathered tributaries from 
France and Germany, while it flowed onward to refresh the 
plains of Holland. 

The founding of the German Lutheran and Reformed 
churches in Pennsylvania was practically simultaneous, 
though the earliest records of the Lutheran Church ante- 
date those of the Reformed Church by a few years, and are 
rather more complete and satisfactory. Both churches 
founded some of their earliest congregations in other colo- 
nies, particularly in New York, and both were in Penn- 
sylvania preceded by Christians of other nationalities who 
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professed a similar form of faith. The Swedish churches 
were Lutheran in doctrine, and their pastors freely co- 
operated with the German Lutheran missionaries. We are 
informed by Acrelius that in 1703 the Swedish pastors, 
Rudman, Bjérk, and Sandel, ordained in Wicacoa Church a 
student named Justus Falkner, who had been invited to take 
charge of “ a congregation of Germans in Falkner’s Swamp, 
in Philadelphia County, which received its name from him.” * 
This, it appears, is the oldest German Lutheran congrega- 
tion within the present territory of the United States.? In 
this way we may trace a connection between the German 
Lutherans and the Swedes who had preceded them. The 
dependence of the German Reformed churches on the Dutch 
churches of their own confession was even more complete. 
These churches were not numerous along the Delaware, 
though they had been early on the ground. Peter Minuit, 
the leader, in 1638, of the earliest Swedish colony, had been. 
a deacon of the Reformed Church in the German city of 
Wesel,’ and a Dutch Reformed church was founded at New 
Castle in 1642.4 The Dutch Reformed congregations at 
Bensalem and Neshaminy, in Bucks County, were the ear- 
liest Reformed churches in Pennsylvania, and antedate all 
the German Lutheran congregations, except the one at 
Falkner’s Swamp.’ From the Bensalem record we learn 
that on the 4th of June, 1710, the Rev. Paulus Van Vleck 
organized a church at White Marsh. This may be regarded 
as a Dutch church, because it was founded by a Hollander ; 
but as we find a German Reformed preacher settled there 
ten years later, it becomes probable that the church was or- 
ganized in the interest of the Germans. In those days the 
national difference counted for nothing in ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, and the relations of the Reformed people of Pennsyl- 
vania to the Dutch of New York and New Jersey were most 


1“ History of New Sweden,” p. 214. 

* “ Halle Reports,” Dr. C. W. Schaeffer’s translation, p. 54. 

5 Kapp’s “ History of the Immigration,” etc. 

* Corwin’s “ Manual of the Reformed Dutch Church,” p. 807. 
5 Dr. B. M. Schmucker, Lutheran Church Review, July, 1887. 
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intimate and fraternal. Of the purely German Reformed 
churches it was once usual to assign priority to the congre- 
gation at Skippack, Montgomery County (now extinct), and 
to fix the date of its organization at 1726 or 1727; but it is 
now known that a Reformed church was built in German- 
town in 1719, and that John Philip Boehm preached for the 
Reformed churches at Falkner’s Swamp, White Marsh, and- 
Skippack at least as early as 1720. The first Reformed 
church of Philadelphia was founded in 1727, and its first 
pastor was George Michael Weiss. The oldest consecutive 
church records are those of the church at New Goshenhop- 
pen, Montgomery County. They were begun in January, 
1730, by the Rev. Johannes Heinricus Goetschius, who styles 
himself Helvetico Tigurinus, a native of Zurich in Switzerland. 
On the title-page he enumerates ten congregations as con- 
stituting his charge. They are scattered through a region 
which is now occupied by at least a hundred Reformed 
ministers. 

In a letter recently received from Dr. Herman Escher, 
city librarian, I am informed that it is stated in the MS. 
Ziiricher Geschlechtsbuch, that Moritz Goetschius, pastor at 
Saletz, about 1736 set sail for America. According to a letter 
written by his son, he landed at Philadelphia, April 30, 1736, 
but fell dead immediately after he had stepped on shore. The 
son was but seventeen years old at the time of his father’s death, 
but at once began to preach in Pennsylvania, probably as 
an assistant to his relative, John Henry Goetschius. These 
facts appear to be unknown in this country, and it affords 
me pleasure to announce them on this interesting occasion. 

The late Dr. B. M. Schmucker says, in an article in the 
Inuitheran Church Review for July, 1887, “Throughout the 
district between the Schuylkill and Delaware the Reformed 
congregations were formed somewhat earlier than the Lu- 
theran congregations in their vicinity ;” and for some time the 
allied churches of Philadelphia, Trappe, and Falkner’s 
Swamp were the main seats of the German Lutheran Church 
in Pennsylvania. The earliest existing congregational 
record of St. Michael’s Lutheran Church, Philadelphia, was 
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begun by the Rev. J. Caspar Stoever, in 1733; but its or- 
ganized existence dates from the arrival of Muhlenberg, in 
1742.' It might be added that the Reformed were at first 
decidedly in the majority ; and, indeed, in a report presented 
to the Synod of South Holland, convened at Breda in 1730, 
it is stated that at that time “the Reformed holding to the 
old confession constituted more than one-half of the whole 
number [of Germans], being about fifteen thousand.” It 
could not well be otherwise, for most of the early immigrants 
came from the region of the Rhine, and along the whole 
course of that river the Reformed was the leading church. 
As the great migration extended to other parts of Germany, 
the Lutherans in Pennsylvania rapidly increased in numbers, 
and long before the end of the century had become the 
larger body. Indeed, it must be confessed that the Re- 
formed Church in many respects failed to employ its early 
opportunities for denominational advancement. It repre- 
sented different nationalities, and included elements which 
even in Europe had never been completely harmonized. Of 
this character were the Huguenots who had lingered awhile 
in Germany, but had never been thoroughly Germanized. 
There were so many points of contact between the Reformed 
and the English churches, that where the latter were already 
in the field the former rarely attempted a separate organ- 
ization. To their mind the English churches were Reformed 
also; and the government of the Presbyterians was recog- 
nized as in most respects like that with which they had been 
familiar in the Fatherland. Indeed, in 1748, before the 
Synods of Holland took charge of the Reformed churches 
of Pennsylvania, they addressed a letter to the Presbyterian 
Synod of Philadelphia, inquiring whether it would not be 
practicable to consolidate the Presbyterians, Dutch Reformed, 
and German Reformed into a single body; but national 
prejudices probably interfered, and the Presbyterians tacitly 
declined the union. Dr. Briggs, in his “ American Presby- 
terianism,” expresses his regret that this grand opportunity 


1« Halle Reports,’ Reading edition, pp. 64 and 65. 
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was neglected ; but perhaps it was better that the Reformed 
Church was left to work out its mission in its own way. 

Whatever may have been the doctrinal position of the 
Lutheran and Reformed churches, it is certain that their 
social relations at the time of their first settlement in this 
country were most intimate. They had passed through the 
same mill, and the grist was very much alike. While it is 
manifestly impossible to relate on this occasion the history 
of these churches in Europe and America, it cannot be 
denied that their development was similar, and that in many 
places they came into the closest contact. 

It has sometimes been said that the sects left their Father- 
land on account of religious persecution, while the “ church 
people” emigrated to America for no higher purpose than 
to improve their temporal condition. If such a statement 
is accepted at all, it must be done with many qualifications. 
No persecution was ever more atrocious than that which the 
Lutherans of Salzburg endured from 1728 to 1732, before 
they fled to America; and religious elements played an im- 
portant part in the sufferings of the Reformed and Lutherans 
in the Palatinate. Historians tell us fhat by the terms of 
the treaty of Westphalia, in 1648, religious freedom had 
been granted to Protestants. This freedom was, however, 
more apparent than real; and such as it was it would never 
have been granted if it had not been expected—in accord- 
ance with the policy of Richelieu and Mazarin—to promote 
dissension, and thus to aid in the final dismemberment of 
Germany. The “three confessions’—Roman Catholic, 
Lutheran, and Reformed—were formally recognized; but 
there was a vast difference in the positions which they were 
severally made to occupy. By a secret article in the treaty, 
it is said, the imperial government pledged itself to main- 
tain Roman Catholic worship wherever there were people 
who desired it, and it often happened that in villages which 
were prevailingly Protestant, a few Roman Catholics, on this 
pretence, secured permanent possession of the churches. 
Some of the princes made their peace with Rome, and the 
servile company of their flatterers was only too ready to 
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follow their example. “The government,” says Léher, 
“cared nothing for the people, and almost everywhere the 
party which happened to be in power oppressed dissenters. 
This state of things was worst in the Palatinate, where the 
electors had changed their religion four times in as many 
reigns. The whole country was expected to follow the 
example of its rulers, and whoever was unwilling to submit, 
could do no better than to take up his pilgrim’s staff and 
leave his native land.” 

That under such circumstances religious persecution was 
a matter of frequent occurrence cannot be doubted, but 
after all it was but a single element in the prevailing misery 
of the Fatherland. Of this misery it is difficult at present 
to form a proper conception. It embraced all the relations 
of life, civil, social, and religious; and it seemed, says a 
writer of the period, “as if hope had left the earth forever.” 

In a general way it may be said that this misery was the 
result of the wars which went on unceasingly during the 
seventeenth and the earlier part of the eighteenth centuries. 
Many writers have derived the great Palatinate migration 
from the destructive raids of Turenne, in 1674 and 1675, and 
especially from the invasion of 1688-89 which was the 
direct result of the violent sequestration by the French 
king of the hereditary estates of the Duchess Elizabeth 
Charlotte of Orleans, who had been a Palatinate princess. 
It may be said that as far as Pennsylvania is concerned these 
dates are tooearly; but it is true that in those dreadful days 
the German people, who had hitherto clung with peculiar 
attachment to their native soil, first began in large numbers 
to seek a refuge in distant lands. No country in modern 
times had been so dreadfully desolated. In one year Worms, 
Mainz, Speyer, Mannheim, Heidelberg, and many other 
cities and villages were either burned or utterly devastated. 
The castle of Heidelberg, the chief residence of the Electors 
of the Palatinate, was ruined, and its remains still stand as 
a memorial of that awful time. The barbarity of the inva- 
sion was unexampled in history. The French general, 
Melac, it is said, cut down all the vines on the hill-sides near 
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Heidelberg, thus depriving the people of their sole means 
of subsistence, and driving thousands from their humble 
homes in the dead of winter. Many of them found a refuge 
in Switzerland and Holland, and multitudes died of starva- 
tion. No wonder that, as a German friend once told me, 
the peasants of the Palatinate still call their dogs “‘ Melac,” 
but that the name is given only to curs of inferior degree. 

In their profound misery the suffering people of the Rhine 
country might naturally have turned to their hereditary 
rulers for sympathy and relief, but all authorities agree in 
declaring that the German princes of this period had no 
conception of the responsibilities of their position. They 
are described as, in general, a multitude of petty tyrants, 
without enough dignity or culture to render them respecta- 
ble. Prince Eugéne said concerning them, “ God forgive 
them, for they know not what they do; much less do they 
know what they want; and least of all, what they are.” 

Not the Palatinate only, but all the surrounding countries 
suffered intensely during this dreadful period. ‘ War,” 
said Turenne, “is a terrible monster that must needs be 
fed,” and all the Rhine provinces, Alsace, Upper Hesse, 
Baden-Durlach, and Wirtemberg were swept by constant 
raids. Switzerland was overcrowded with Huguenots and 
Palatines, and the poverty of the people became extreme. 
Trade had found new channels, and the ships of Hamburg 
and Bremen lay rotting at their wharves. The peace of 
Ryswick, in 1697, brought an interval of peace, but it con- 
tinued only until the breaking out of the War of the Spanish 
Succession, in 1701. Indeed, it is doubtful if the condition 
of the people was more tolerable during this interval of 
peace than it had been before. The soldiers who robbed 
the land had at least been prodigal with their booty, and in 
this way some fragments had returned to their original 
owners; but now even this uncertain means of subsistence 
was taken away, though their merciless rulers did not hesi- 
tate to send out companies of soldiers to distrain the goods 
of a people who were already on the verge of starvation.’ 

1 Der Deutsche Pionier, xiv. 271. 
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According to Christopher Saur, the great migration to 
America was due to an official invitation from the British 
government. “In 1704,” he says, “ after the Duke of Marl- 
borough had defeated the French at the battle of Schellen- 
berg (Blenheim), Queen Anne of England invited the 
suffering Palatines to find a home in America, and trans- 
ported many thousands thither at her own expense.” If 
the queen actually extended this invitation,—which is more 
than doubtful,—she probably soon discovered that she had 
been too generous, though she certainly pitied the sufferers 
and did all in her power for their relief. A sufficient reason 
for the migration was the fact that the misery of the Father- 
land still continued and was even increasing. For several 
years the harvests failed, and the winter of 1709 was the 
severest that had ever been known. “It was so cold,” says 
Loher, “that the birds froze in the air and the wild beasts 
in the forest.” Then the people said one to another, “ Let 
us go to America, and if we perish, we perish !” 

It is not our purpose to relate the story of the emigration. 
It has often been told, and no one can doubt that, compared 
with the sufferings of the German emigrants on the way 
and in the forest, the trials of the Pilgrim Fathers in the 
preceding century were very gentle experiences. It is no 
wonder that the joyous dwellers by the Rhine became on 
the way a solemn people. The theme is one on which I 
would willingly linger, more particularly as it appears not 
to have received the attention which it properly deserves. 
The pictures which imagination presents may not be bril- 


-liant, but they are full of the heroism of patient endurance. 


For our present purpose it is enough to call attention to the 
fact, that in their greatest trials the German pioneers were 
sustained by a profound religious consciousness. Through 
all their sufferings they held firmly to their ancient confes- 
sions. Every father regarded it as his duty to have his 
children baptized, and as soon as they were able to learn, to 
see to it that they were prepared for confirmation and the 
Holy Communion. In the iron-bound chest of almost every 
German immigrant might have been found at least a Bible, 
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a hymn-book, and a catechism. Before their churches were 
established they were especially careful to cultivate religion 
in the home and in the school. In my own family, I have 
often been informed, the house-father gathered the house- 
hold for instruction on every Sunday afternoon, and I still 
have in my possession the great Palatinate catechism which 
every one in the family committed to memory, proof pas- 
sages and all. All this could not, however, supply the 
wants of public instruction, and we accordingly find that 
wherever Germans were settled in sufficient numbers they 
proceeded to found a church and a parochial school. In 
some instances a good farm was set aside for the use of the 
school-master; and though the schools are now no longer 
strictly parochial, there are still a few teachers in ancient 
German settlements who enjoy glebe and stipend for playing 
the organ on Sunday. 

In early days the school-master was a very important per- 
sonage. For many years ministers were few in number. 
Several companies of immigrants had, indeed, been accom- 
panied by their pastors. In 1708, Joshua von Kocherthal 
had led his “ Palatine” congregation of Lutherans to the 
banks of the Hudson, and in 1709, John Frederick Hager 
was ordained in London for service among the “‘ Reformed 
Palatines” in the same region. Seventeen years later, it is 
said, George Michael Weiss, the earliest Reformed pastor 
in Philadelphia, was also the leader of a “ colony;” but 


what were these amongso many? The minister, I conceive, . 


was in popular estimation a great personage, who, like a 
diocesan bishop, was almost constantly travelling, and who 
under the most favorable circumstances could not be ex- 
pected to visit each of his congregations more frequently 
than once a month. For this reason, in the best churches, 
the school-master became a kind of vicar, who in the absence 
of the pastor sometimes read sermons from an approved 
European collection. Naturally enough, some of these 
teachers developed talent as public speakers and irregularly 
assumed the pastoral office. Fortunately for both churches, 
there were from the beginning some congregations which 
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declined to be served by unordained ministers; but it must 
be confessed that for many years there was great confusion. 
Much more objectionable than these autodidacti, as Muhlen- 
berg called them, were bold pretenders who, unwilling to 
make their living by honest labor, assumed to be ministers 
until their wickedness found them out. Some of them 
claimed to be of noble descent, though I have not been able 
to learn that their titles secured them special consideration. 
In the records of the Lutheran churches of Berks County I 
have seen the name of Baron Adolf von Geresheim, who 
may have been a better man than I suppose; and in the 
Reformed Church the most wicked of all pretenders called 
himself Cyriacus Spangenberg von Reidemeister. Har- 
baugh tells a story of one of these fellows who entered the 
pulpit in a state of intoxication, announced the text, “ Follow 
me!” and then fell reeling down the pulpit stairs. Then 
one of the elders arose and said, “ No, brethren, we will not 
follow him,” and the career of that evangelist was ended. 

During this gloomy period sects arose which were mostly 
short-lived, but served to alienate many from the church of 
their fathers. From this cause the Reformed Church was, 
I think, the chief sufferer, and to illustrate my meaning I 
need but refer to the defection of John Peter Miller. In 
company with George M. Weiss and John B. Rieger, he 
had been sent to Pennsylvania by the Consistory of Heidel- 
berg,—a brilliant young man who had just completed his 
course at the University. For four years he was pastor of 
the Reformed Church at Tulpehocken, but then fell under 
the influence of Conrad Beissel, “the magus of the Cones- 
toga,” and in 1735 became a member of the monastic 
brotherhood at Ephrata, of which he was afterwards for 
many years the leading spirit. 

The plan for promoting the unity of the German churches, 
which was in 1741 proposed by Henry Antes, and afterwards 
elaborated by Count Zinzendorf, was so grand in its concep- 
tion, so exalted ‘in its purposes, that we may regret that it 
did not prove more successful. Seven synods were held, at 
which a plan of union was formed which was to be known 
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as “ The Congregation of God in the Spirit.” This ‘ con- 
gregation,” as I have ventured to say on a previous occa- 
sion, “ was founded in strict accordance with Zinzendorf’s 
theory of Tropes, according to which every one might retain 
his denominational peculiarities, while at the same time he 
stood in connection with a higher unity. There was no 
intention of destroying the Lutherans, Reformed, or Men- 
nonites, as religious denominations, but they were to be 
united by the confederation of those who had reached the 
highest grade of spiritual perception. Though the fact was 
rather implied than expressed, the Moravians were the con- 
trolling power in the whole movement. Zinzendorf had no 
idea of establishing a sect; but to him it appeared beautiful 
that there should be within the church a community of elect 
souls who would more and more withdraw themselves from 
worldly affairs to live a life like that of the angels in 
heaven.”’? 

It seemed at first as if this well-meant movement might 
prove successful. The “ congregation” proceeded to ordain 
ministers for service in the Lutheran and Reformed churches, 
and in each church there was a little company of pious men 
who labored in its interest. It soon, however, became 
evident that the churches were not ready for the proposed 
union, and in the end it led to controversies and conflicts. 
When the Lutheran and Reformed churches were severally 
consolidated, the men who had been most active in the 
movement generally found a home in the Unity of the 
Brethren, and the last vestiges of the “‘ congregation” were 
swept away. 

It was now evident that the evangelical churches must be 
established on the old historic lines, but progress was greatly 
impeded by the extreme poverty of the people. They were 
too poor to build churches or to support pastors. I do not 
suppose that they were ever quite as poor as those settlers 
in the province of New York, of whom Rupp relates that 
nine of them clubbed together to buy an old horse to be 


1“ Historic Manual of the Reformed Church,” p. 193. 
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used successively for agricultural purposes, but they all 
endured innumerable privations. A few had brought with 
them the means to purchase land; but the best land was 
covered by the heaviest timber, and it took many blows to 
fell the mighty monarchs of the forest. Others were in 
actual want, especially after the inauguration of the iniqui- 
tous system, even then called a “ traffic in souls,” by which 
poor people were persuaded to sail to America without 
paying their passage, and without fully understanding that 
they were to be sold as Redemptioners. 

The German churches of Pennsylvania were sorely in 
need of help, and it was evident that it could not be 
secured on this side of the ocean. The country was still 
too young and too poor to engage in an extensive scheme 
of missionary activity. In 1730, Pastor George Michael 
Weiss and Elder Jacob Reiff went to Holland and Germany 
to collect money for the Reformed congregations of Phila- 
delphia and Skippack, and in 1733, Daniel Weissiger, in 
company with Pastor John Christian Schultze and John 
Daniel Schéner, was sent to Germany by the United Lu- 
theran congregations in Philadelphia, New Hanover, and 
New Providence to collect contributions for their brethren in 
Pennsylvania. The results in each case were unsatisfac- 
tory and unpleasant; but these missions, at any rate, directed 
attention to the condition of the American churches, 
Through the influence of such men as Ziegenhagen, court 
preacher in London, and Franke and his coadjutors at Halle, 
a bond of union was formed which continued unbroken for 
many years and greatly contributed to the prosperity of the 
American Lutheran Church. The Reformed would natu- 
rally have turned for aid to the Palatinate, but in its de- 
pressed condition the church of that country recommended 
them to the care of their brethren in Holland. The trust 
was accepted, and for more than sixty years the Reformed 
churches of Pennsylvania remained under the special care 
of the Classis of Amsterdam. 

As a direct result of these arrangements two men were 
sent to America, each of whom may be regarded as, in a 
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special sense, the organizer of his denomination. Henry 
Melchior Muhlenberg, who is often called “the patriarch 
of the Lutheran Church in America,” reached Philadelphia 
in 1742. Though he claimed no higher dignity than that 
of a simple pastor, the sphere of his influence soon extended 
from New York to Georgia, and wherever he went he firmly 
laid the foundations of his church. It was chiefly through 
his influence that the German Lutheran ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was founded in 1748. By his voluminous 
correspondence he prevented the zeal of European friends 
from growing cold, and induced faithful pastors—Brunn- 
holtz, Schaum, Kurtz, and others—to come to his aid in 
establishing the church. He might have been called, like 
Annoni of Basel, “the pastor after God’s own heart;” and 
when at last he passed away, in the year of the adoption of 
our Federal Constitution, his name was honored throughout 
the land. 

Michael Schlatter, who was sent to America in 1746, with 
the rank of Missionary Superintendent, to organize the 
Reformed churches, was less learned than Muhlenberg, but 
for zeal and energy he was perhaps unequalled. He was a 
native of Switzerland, but had lived long enough in Holland 
to become familiar with its lauguage. Though he became 
pastor of churches in Philadelphia and Germantown imme- 
diately after his arrival, he made extensive missionary jour- 
neys, visiting the widely-scattered churches in Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Virginia. By rude bridle-paths 
he took his way from one settlement to another, enduring 
privations of which we can hardly form an adequate con- 
ception. 

Wherever he preached he induced the people to promise 
to pay a specified amount for the support of a settled min- 
ister. In 1747 he succeeded in establishing a “ ccetus,” which 
differed from a synod only in the fact that its proceedings 
were subject to revision by the “ fathers” in Holland. His 
visit to Europe in 1751 resulted in the collection of the sum of 
£12,000, which was invested for the benefit of the American 
churches, and on his return to this country in the following 
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year he was accompanied by six young ministers, of whom 
Stoy and Otterbein afterwards became distinguished. The 
publication of Schlatter’s “ Appeal,” which was translated 
into English by Rev. David Thomson, was the indirect cause 
of the organization of the “‘ Society for the Promotion of the 
Knowledge of God among the Germans” and the establish- 
ment of the so-called German charity schools. In order 
to attract attention to this scheme in England, it is possible 
that the condition of the Germans was grossly exaggerated. 
They were not only represented as ignorant beyond com- 
parison, but as fast becoming “like unto wood-born savages.” 
It was even suggested that unless their children received an 
English education, they might finally join with the French 
and drive the English from the continent of America. The 
Lutherans, in 1754, and the Reformed, in 1756, adopted 
resolutions expressing their indignation at such insinuations. 
The charity schools proved an utter failure, and Schlatter, 
who had been persuaded to become their superintendent, was 
personally the chief sufferer. For some time the Lutheran 
and Reformed ministers sustained him, but the people were 
greatly excited and his influence was entirely destroyed. 
He subsequently became a chaplain in the British army, and 
was present at the siege of Louisburg. His later years were 
spent in retirement at Chestnut Hill, near Philadelphia, 
where he died in October, 1790. Schlatter’s public ministry 
did not occupy a decade of years, but it was brilliant and 
fruitful. From the fund which he had collected, and which 
was invested in Holland, every member of the “ ccetus,”’ 
until 1793, received an annual stipend. The unexampled 
liberality of the Church of Holland must always be remem- 
bered with gratitude; but, after all, I cannot think that, 
after the first years, these benefactions were really needed. 
It would have been better if the whole amount had been 
devoted to the establishment of a literary and theological 
institution. Asa guardian the Church of Holland was kind 
but stern. The “ ccetus” was allowed no liberty of action ; 
it was not even permitted to confer the rite of ordination. 
Every year its minutes, with minute accounts of each partic- 
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ular case, were sent to Holland, and sometimes years elapsed 
before a question could be definitely settled. As the synods 
of Holland declined to receive communications in German, 
the correspondence was conducted in Latin or Dutch, and, 
as one of the secretaries of the “ ccetus” says in an extant 
document, “it is difficult in writing to have to choose be- 
tween a language which one has forgotten and another 
which one has never properly learned.” In short, the 
whole arrangement was cumbrous in the extreme, and it is 
not surprising that some ministers preferred to labor inde- 
pendently. Among these the most eminent was the Rev. 
Dr. John Joachim Zubly, who exerted an extensive influence 
in Pennsylvania, though his field of labor was in the South. 
It will be remembered that he subsequently became a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress. 

The dependence of the Reformed churches on the synods 
of Holland continued through all the disturbances of the 
Revolution until 1793, when the correspondence was finally 
concluded, and the “ccetus” became a synod. It is the 
centennial anniversary of the latter event which the Re- 
formed Church of this country now proposes to celebrate. 

There is an engraving which represents Muhlenberg and 
Schlatter embracing each other in German fashion. The 
interview which it depicts is historical, and there can be 
no doubt that these good men were intimate friends. The 
picture is, however, suggestive of the fraternal relations of 
the ministers of the two churches during the whole colonial 
period. On all important questions they stood together, and 
there were no denominational controversies between them 
which were worthy of the name. No doubt these relations 
were greatly influenced by the prevalence of Pietism' in 
both churches ; for, as is well known, Muhlenberg and his 
coadjutors belonged to the school of Halle, and many of 


1 Pietism, a name applied to a movement in behalf of personal religion 
and the cultivation of a higher spiritual life, inaugurated by Philip 
Jacob Spener, of the Lutheran Church, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. The term is often made to include various forms of 
later mysticism, but it is here used in its original meaning. 
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the Reformed pioneers were Pietists of a very similar type. 
But apart from this similarity of sentiment, it could not well 
be otherwise than that, as educated men living in agricultural 
communities, the pastors of neighboring churches should 
seek each other’s society and become intimately acquainted. 
There were always certain peculiarities of ritual and obser- 
vance by which the religious services of the two churches 
could be distinguished; but it must be confessed that after 
the first generation more important distinctions became very 
obscure. The development of the “ denominational con- 
sciousness” belongs to a later period. ‘ Union” churches, 
which were occupied in common by both denominations, 
had hitherto been erected only in cases of necessity, but they 
now became numerous. Though they may have served an 
important purpose in their day, they are now regarded as 
an obstacle to progress. Under the best conditions, union 
churches are like houses occupied by several families; there 
are possible complications which might as well be avoided. 

The German churches of Pennsylvania were fortunate in 
numbering among their pioneers a long series of highly- 
educated men who exerted an influence which extended far 
beyond the limits of their immediate denomination. The 
Lutheran Church was honored by the presence of scholars 
like Kunze and Helmuth, and scientists like Muhlenberg, 
the botanist, and Melsheimer, the entomologist; and in the 
history of the Reformed Church occur the names of such 
men as Daniel Gros, author of “ Moral Philosophy,” Otter- 
bein, Weyberg, and Hendel. Otterbein, it will be remem- 
bered, in his later years founded religious societies after the 
Methodist pattern, from which sprang the denomination 
which is known as the United Brethren in Christ, though 
he personally, like Wesley, remained in connection with the 
church of his fathers. 

It has been said that the Germans were too slow in ac- 
commodating themselves to new conditions, and their min- 
isters have been especially blamed for not encouraging the 
use of the English language in the services of the church. 
The imputation may not be entirely undeserved; but, pos- 
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sibly, if we were familiar with all the circumstances, our 
judgment might not be severe. The language of a people 
is not to be changed in a day, and there is a natural pre- 
sumption in favor of the speech of one’s forefathers. That 
the change of language at a later date was the occasion of 
serious conflicts we are painfully aware; but I really do not 
think the pioneers were unduly prejudiced. Muhlenberg, 
who was an excellent linguist, preached in English every 
Sunday on his voyage to America, and unless Schlatter had 
made himself familiar with English he would hardly have 
been appointed a chaplaih in the British army. Sometimes, 
it must be confessed, the pioneers employed a form of speech 
which was hardly “the king’s English,” except that it was 
of the kind which was spoken by the earlier Georges. 
There is a story, for which I cannot vouch, that in the days 
of the Revolution the pastor of the Reformed Church of 
Germantown occasionally preached in what he fondly sup- 
posed to be English. On one of these occasions a British 
officer found his way into the church, and remained to the 
end under the impression that the sermon was, as usual, 
delivered in German. At its conclusion he said to one of 
the elders that he never before knew that German was so 
much like English; he had understood nearly one-half of 
what the minister said. 

It was the patriotic dream of the “ founders” to establish 
in this country a cultured German community, with liter- 
ary institutions that could not fail tocommand respect. We 
have no time to give an account of their earnest labors in 
this direction. Certainly the highest credit belongs to Drs. 
Kunze and Helmuth for the establishment of the German 
department of the University of Pennsylvania, which in its 
day did excellent service in the cause of higher education. 
From this “ department” was, in 1787, derived Franklin 
College, at Lancaster, in whose interest the best German 
elements were for a time united. Without undervaluing 
the importance of the patronage of such distinguished men 
as Benjamin Franklin and Benjamin Rush, the chief honor 
for the establishment of that institution undoubtedly belongs 
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to four German ministers: Helmuth,’ Hendel,? Weyberg,’ 
and H. E. Muhlenberg.*| Why the institution which was 
founded under such brilliant auspices was not immediately 
more successful it might now be difficult to explain; but 
apart from the fact that the new institution had no endow- 
ment worth mentioning, and that there were from the be- 
ginning differences of opinion concerning policy and man- 
agement, it must be evident to any one who has studied the 
subject that the expectations of its promoters were unduly 
exalted, and consequently could not fail to be disappointed. 
They did not fully realize the fact that the tree which they 
had planted must have time to grow, and that years must 
pass before they could expect to taste its fruits. 

It has frequently been intimated that the early Germans 


1 Justus Heinrich Christian Helmuth was born May 16, 1745, in Bruns- 
wick, Germany ; died in Philadelphia, February 5, 1825 ; came to Amer- 
ica, 1769; pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lancaster, 1769-1779; 
Zion’s Church, Philadelphia, 1780-1820. He exerted an extensive in- 
fluence in the Lutheran Church, and was an eminent author. Of his 
publications, his “ Brief Account of the Yellow Fever in Philadelphia” 
(1798) is now best known. 

? Wilhelm Hendel was a native of the Palatinate. He was sent to this 
country in 1762 by the synods of Holland, and was pastor of the follow- 
ing Reformed churches : Lancaster, 1765-1769 ; Tulpehocken, 1769-1782; 
Lancaster, the second time, 1782-1794; Philadelphia, 1794-1798. He 
was regarded as one of the best preachers of his time. Dr. Harbaugh 
calls him “the St. John of the Reformed Church.” He died of yellow 
fever, September 29, 1798. 

5 Caspar Dietrich Weyberg was a native of Switzerland. He came to 
America as an ordained minister in 1762, and was pastor of the Reformed 
Church of Easton, Pennsylvania, 1763, and of the Race Street Reformed 
Church, Philadelphia, 1768-1790. He died in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 26, 1790. During the Revolution he was imprisoned for his de- 
votion to the American cause. He ranks among the foremost men in 
the early history of the German Reformed Church in this country. 

* Gotthilf Heinrich Ernst Muhlenberg, the celebrated botanist, was 
the youngest son of the Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. He was born 
at New Providence, Pennsylvania, November 17, 1753; died at Lancas- 
ter, Pennsylvania, May 23,1815. Studied at Halle, Germany; assistant 
minister in Philadelphia, 1774; pastor of Trinity Lutheran Church, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, 1780-1815, He was the first president of Franklin 
College. 
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were a rude and uncultured people, abhorring literature and 
science as proper works of the devil. In the light of their 
history they could hardly be expected to devote much atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the social graces, but that as a 
people they were exceptionally ignorant may be confidently 
denied. That they were a reading people is abundantly 
proven by the extent of the German book-trade of Phila- 
delphia during the last century. Though not themselves 
learned, they had a traditional reverence for learning. Their 
religious services were dignified and solemn. The furniture 
of the church was not regarded as complete without an 
organ, and to its accompaniment they sang the grand old 
chorals of the Reformation. In social life they were hos- 
pitable, and their honesty was even then proverbial. In 
brief, I venture to say that the darkest period in the history 
of the German churches of Pennsylvania was not the earliest. 
It came with the inevitable transition from one language to 
another, when one was neglected and the other not fully 
acquired; when the learned pastors of the earlier period 
had passed away, and their places were supplied by men who 
had not enjoyed the same scholastic advantages. This was 
the period when the most eminent men doubted whether 
the German churches, as such, could claim to have a mission 
in America. It may be said to have extended through the 
first quarter of the present century. It was in the year 1825 
that the Lutheran and Reformed churches each established 
a theological seminary, and these have gradually been fol- 
lowed by a long series of literary and theological institu- 
tions. Through trials and conflicts innumerable, through 
occasional periods of deep depression, the course of the 
churches has since then been upward and onward. To tell 
the story of their progress and prosperity is not our present 
purpose. That they have produced men eminent in church 
and state cannot be denied; that their presence has been 
felt in the literary and theological development of our coun- 
try will be freely acknowledged ; but their best work has been 
done in obscure places, and will not be known to men until 
it stands revealed in God’s eternal light. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE DIARY OF DANIEL FISHER, 
1755. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. CONWAY ROBINSON HOWARD, RICHMOND, VA. 


(The following extracts are from a journal which was found among 
the papers of my great-grandfather, Mr. George Fisher, of Richmond, 
Virginia. He was one of the prominent men of the city for many 
years, and had married Miss Betsey Ambler, a daughter of Mr. Jaquelin 
Ambler and Rebecca Burwell, “the beautiful Belinda” to whom Thomas 
Jefferson wrote poems and also acrostics in Greek. This journal was 
kept by Daniel Fisher between the years 1750 and 1755. He had come 
first to this country in 1720, but did not remain, and returned to Lon- 
don. In 1750 he returned, bringing his family and establishing himself 
first at Williamsburg, then the capital of the Colony, and afterwards at 
York. 

Mr. Fisher made the trip from Williamsburg to Philadelphia on 
horseback, finding, according to his own account, every man’s hand 
against him on the way. He went at the suggestion of the Honorable 
Mr. Nelson, then an influential man in the Virginia colony. I have 
only copied the account of his stay in Philadelphia of eleven weeks, 
and have virtually made no changes whatever in style or spelling. 
—C. R. H.] 


I arrived at Philadelphia in the afternoon of May 22, 
1755, the 10th day on horse back from Williamsburg, Va. 
I put up at the “ Indian King,” in the Market Street, kept 
by one Mr. John Biddle, a very civil courteous Quaker. 
This person and his wife, not one jot behind him in rational 
benevolence, or what may be very properly esteemed true 
politeness, confirmed in me the favorable opinion I had long 
entertained of their peaceable, inoffensive Society. For 
tho’ this house is one of the greatest business in its way in 
the whole city, yet everything is transacted with the utmost 
regularity and decorum. There is a regular ordinary every 
Day, of the very best provisions and well dressed, at 12d a 
head, that is eight pence sterling, the best of liquors pro- 
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portionately moderate; and the best use taken of horses. 
Yet there is one, old custom attends this house, which tho’ 
agreeable to me, may not perhaps be so to all People. For 
whom remains here after Eleven of the Clock in the Even- 
ing is very civilly acquainted with the time by a servant, 
and that after that hour, it is the invariable custom of the 
House to serve no more liguor that night to any Body, and 
this Custom I am told never is infringed. And this I think 
is a true specimen of what every House of entertainment 
should be. 

Having been ten days at this house, my courteous host 
placing himself in a Chair by me, desired I would walk into 
the next room and drink a dish of Tea with his wife. “At 
first,” says he, “thou appearest to us a Stranger, and what 
is very agreeable to us, a Sober one, for which reason we 
are apprehensive it may not be so pleasing to thee to con- 
tinue in a Publick House, so hurried as ours sometimes is, 
tho’ we do believe ours is not the worst of the sort. If it 
is so, pray be free, and let us know, for my wife in that 
case, wili very easily inquire out a private lodging for thee 
in some reputable, sober family, in the neighborhood; thee 
will be pleased to take notice, the desire of making things 
most easy and agreeable to thee, is the occasion of this 
motion; and if thee should like best to continue still with 
us or to dine only at the ordinary, then thee will be welcome ; 
but before thee determinest, thee will consider thereupon.” 

I immediately replyed the thing required no considera- 
tion; for tho’ his was the most agreeable Public House I 
had ever lived in, a private one, such as he proposed, would 
be more to my satisfaction; that I had myself, tho’ without 
effect, made such enquiry, but should be now thankful if 
Mrs. Biddle would take the trouble upon her, which she 
Cheerfully accepted, recommending only to a very worthy 
family. 

As my stay in Philadelphia was eleven weeks and my 
observation of what passed at the time somewhat particular, 
it was once my intention to have made them public as they 
would in my humble apprehension have tended towards a 
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manifestation of the Quakers’ integrity while they were a 
part of the Legislature, and by a recapitulation of a number 
of clear and incontrovertible Facts, have also exploded the 
Malicious, Calumnious falsehoods and absurdities Contained 
in two invidious Pamphlets, entituled “ A Brief State,” and 
“A Brief View of Pennsylvania,” published in the years 
1755 and 1756, but I shall suspend this design for the present, 
as I am given to hope this task will be more effectually 
executed ere long, by a far nobler hand. 

Friday May 23, about 8 in the morning I walked down to 
Mr. Allin’s,' who was not yet arrived from his Country House 
about eight miles out of Town, where, it seems he generally 
is all the Summer time. I called again at 10, when I met 
with and delivered him my letter from the Honble. W. 
Nelson, which when he had looked over he turned to me 
and said, he had a very great regard for the Gentleman who 
wrote that Letter, but did not perceive he had it in his 
power to do anything for me; as to the Sugar Works and 
Distillery they were now in other hands, and he had little or 
no Interest in them, or indeed in anything else. He advised 
me to look about myself, and if I found any one inclined to 
employ me in any shape, on my applying to him, he would 
inform them of the character Mr. Nelson had given me. 
This I own, was a reception I was not prepared for; yet 
mortified and confounded as I was I begged he would reflect, 
I was an utter Stranger in the place, to which I observed, 
he was Sensible. I had traveled merely at the instance and 
advice of the Honble. Mr. Nelson. That I was now so 
destitute of acquaintance, that I did not know where nor 
to whom to apply for a private Lodging, for want of which 
advantage, I shall be obliged, both horse and self, at a large 
expense, to continue at a Public Inn. 

But this instead of exciting in him any feeling of my 
distress or anxiety, only increased his impatience to get rid 
of me, keeping me standing, and moving divers times 
towards the Door, as if he apprehended, that I did not 


1 Chief-Justice William Allen. 
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know the way. However, at the third or fourth motion, I 
took the hint, walking out of the Room into the Passage, 
he very civilly keeping me company to the Street Door; but 
before we parted, I entreated to know whether I might have 
the liberty of waiting on him again. When he had con- 
sidered my case, and I might have the happiness of finding 
him more at leisure. As to that, he said, he might generally 
be spoke with about 9 in the morning. I went to my Inn 
very melancholy, but sat down in the afternoon and on 
paper stated my misfortunes and unhappy circumstances, 
with my views in taking this fatiguing Journey, and the 
next morning sent it to Mr. Allin to consider until Monday 
when I proposed waiting on him again. 

Saturday, May 24, being the chief market day (Wednes- 
day is the other), I took a view of it—good part of the town 
I had seen yesterday evening. There seems to be a good 
supply of most kinds of Provisions and a vast concourse of 
People, Buyers as well as sellers. Meat in the Shambles 
(some at least) of each sort, very good and might well vie 
with the best in the Leadenhall Market; Fish and Poultry, 
the market don’t seem over well supplied with, tho’ in the 
cool weather a fine sort of large Sea Pearch of about six 
pounds, called the Sheeps’ Head, from its teeth resembling 
those of a sheep, are frequently brought from the Sea Coast, 
quite through the Province of New Jersey, not less than 
seventy miles, land carriage, and are sold for 18d. each. 

Butter is quite plenty and very good at about 8d. a pound ; 
vegetables plenty enough tho’ not so many good or hand- 
some Gardens about Philadelphia as one might expect, and 
with all my enquiry I could not find a Plant deserving the 
name of Cauliflower. Nor did I ever see or hear of a good 
one either in Virginia or Maryland and the best in both of 
those places are raised in Autumn, even so late as Novem- 
ber. As there are such fine Rivers in Pennsylvania as well 
as in the other Provinces, their markets not abounding in 
Fish, I should attribute to their want of skill more than 
want of Fish, not but sometimes I have seen a good many 
Fish in the market. Sturgeon in the Spring I observed in 
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every River I have seen in America, and Ten or Twenty 
miles above Philadelphia on the Delaware, the curing of 
Sturgeon is become a Manufacture. The first Green Peas 
seen in this Market was this 24th of May, and they sold 
very dear. In Virginia, as before observed, I had them in 
plenty at Fraysers’ Ferry on the 12th, and at Williamsburg 
I heard of their being at tables a fortnight, at the least, 
before that. Good milk at a Penny a Pint (or an English 
half-penny), as in London, is brought Morning and Even- 
ing to the People’s doors and it generally stands all Day 
to be sold in the Market place. But to go on with my 
journal. 

Sunday, May 25, Mr. Osborne leaving word he would call 
on me at Eleven this morning, I staid at home till Three, 
then went to the Lutheran Church, a neat Brick Building 
where there is a good organ to which I heard them sing 
Psalms, agreeably enough, tho’ I was a Stranger to the Lan- 
guage (High Dutch). Then I walked about Two miles out 
of Town in the “ Proprietors’ Garden,” but viewed first that 
of the late Governor James Hamilton, Esq., a small half 
mile short of the other. Mr. Hamilton’s was much the 
largest, but not disposed with judgment, nor that I could 
find, did it contain anything that was curious, unless what 
is by some gazed at and spoke of, may be esteemed so, a 
few very ordinary statues. A shady walk of high trees 
leading from the further end of the Garden, looked well 
enough; but the Grass above knee high, thin and spoiling 
for the want of the Sythe, rendered it too troublesome to 
walk to the top. 

The proprietors’ tho’ much smaller, was laid out with 
more judgment, tho’ it seemed to have been pretty much 
neglected. A pretty pleasure garden, the trees of which 
now hardly visible, a small wilderness, and other shades, 
shows that the contriver was not without judgment; but 
what to me surpassed everything of the kind I had seen in 
America was a pretty bricked Green House, out of which 
was disposed (now) very properly in the Pleasure Garden a 
good many Orange, Lemon, and Citron Trees in great per- 
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fection loaded with abundance of Fruit and some of each 
sort seemingly then ripe. 

The House here is but small, built of Brick, with a small 
Kitchen, ete, justly contrived rather for a small than a 
numerous Family. It is pleasantly situated on an eminence 
with a gradual descent—over a small Valley—to a handsome 
level Road cut through a wood, affording an agreeable vista 
of near Two miles. On the left hand the slope, descending 
from the house, is a neat little Park, tho’ I am told there 
are no Deer in it. In coming home I went into a Tavern, 
called the “Centre House,” as being seated in the very 
midst of the original plan of the first intended City; tho’ 
at present this house is half a mile or more from the nearest 
building in the City. Here is a Bowling Green, and neat 
people seem to keep the House, but a strange Brute of a 
Landlord. 

In the morning early, I should have observed, I walked 
to the Platform, the very fartherest part of the City on the 
south east, or down the River Delaware. The Platform by 
being uncovered appears much decayed and out of order. 
There are upwards of Fifty Guns lying about there, the 
carriages entirely ruined. The bores of some of the largest 
Guns are 7 or 8 inches in Diameter; but there is only 
Twenty-five Ports. The Channel seems there to lie on the 
further side the River, so that it is imagined a ship of any 
Burthen cannot come within a mile of the Fort. 

Monday, May the 26th.—I went again this morning to wait 
on Mr. Allin as I had intimated in my Letter I purposed to 
do, but he not coming to Town that Day, and the Servants 
behaving somewhat Cherrlishly answering me very shortly 
when I civily inquired when their Master was expected, that 
they did not know, and having asked one among several 
whom I saw come from Mr. Allin’s Door whether he was 
then come to Town, he civily said the servants had informed 
him Mr. Allin would not be in Town that Day, but was ex- 
pected on Wednesday morning, from whence I concluded 
that was a secret I was not to be let into; yet as I was 
determined on seeing him I took my Horse after dinner 
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and rode over to what is called his Country Seat, which I 
found about 8 or 9 miles distant on the top of a Hill at the 
further end of a village two miles in length, called German 
Town, from the number of German weavers and others 
settled there. The House was small, built of stone, as most 
of the Houses thereabouts there are; stands close to a large 
much frequented Road, which often occasions the Dust to 
be very troublesome. The spot, doubtless from its elevated 
situation, must be as healthy as any thereabouts, but to me 
it appeared very naked, much exposed to the sun and to 
bleak winds. A small Portico, facing the South East is a 
good contrivance and to my thinking the very best about 
the house. 

My reception here was more gracious than I expected for 
he took me by the hand and invited me to seat myself in 
the Portico and asked me what I chose to drink. I pre- 
ferred Small Beer, being almost choked with the Dust raised 
by the wagons, etc., I met on the Road, and a large Tankard 
of very good was brought me, after which he quickly let me 
know that it was not in his power to do anything for me, 
but informed me of Mr. Osborne’s being in Town, and 
recommended my return with him again to Williamsburg, 
saying it would bea fine opportunity. I desired to continue 
somewhat longer, hoping he would not be offended at my 
calling on him sometimes to inquire whether something 
might not intervene in my favor, to which he politely replied 
he should always be glad to see me. 

He afterwards walked me into his Garden, consisting of 
Edibles only, which seemed well manured and in as good 
order as a Garden upon a Hill could be. He pointed to a 
field of Clover adjoining the Garden, of, as I should guess, 
about eight acres, which He, and I too, considered as a fine 
improvement, tho’ I should doubt its long continuance in 
the scorching heats and so high a situation; he staid me to 
drink tea with his lady, a daughter of the late Governor, 
Mr. Hamilton, which I did not know till I unluckily in re- 
lating (at their asking) my observations of what I had seen, 
gave the preference to the “ Proprietors’ garden” which I 
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could perceive was not overpleasing, tho’ they no otherwise 
manifested their dislike than after informing me of that cir- 
cumstance by saying that the generality of People, who 
were Judges, thought Mr. Hamilton’s garden greatly superior 
to the Proprietaries’. 

After Tea I set out for Philadelphia, but perceiving my 
horse was ready bridled when called for and looked ex- 
tremely thin and faint, I stopped at an inn in German Town 
to feed him and came to Philadelphia before it was dark. 

Tuesday, the 27th, I spent chiefly in viewing the city and 
making some observations. 

Wednesday, May 28.—I attended Mr. Allin again this 
morning and was with him in his parlor about fifteen min- 
utes. He again inquired if I did not purpose returning with 
Mr. Osborne. I assured him I should not, tho’ I observed 
it as my intention to write by him to Mr. Nelson, and begged 
to know whether I might give him any hopes of my appoint- 
ment. I waited on Mr. Allin again about 11, tho’ to my ap- 
prehension my presence was far from being grateful to him. 
He inquired whether I had sent home my horse. Isaid No, 
and then a silence ensued till a person relieved him, who I 
presume might have business with him, so in compassion to 
his visible uneasiness, I moved to depart, at which he seemed 
pleased, walking with me to the door. I let him know at 
parting I would not trouble him again till the ensuing Wed- 
nesday, to which as usual, with his wonted politeness and 
serenity, he replied he should always be glad to see me. 
These two last days in May were, I think, the coldest, for 
the season, that I ever felt in my life, the young shoots of 
the common bushes in the Fields being cut off. People say, 
too, it is the dryest time that they ever remember. 

June 1 and 2 I spent very melancholy, hearing nothing 
from Colonel Hunter, whom I was cautious of teazing, till 
on the 3d I was informed he that morning set out to Vir- 
ginia. So whether he had any talk with Mr. Allin concern- 
ing me I never knew. Thus circumstanced, in a kind of 
despair it entered my romantic head to Communicate my 
unhappy condition to Mr. Franklin, a gentleman in good 
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esteem here and well known to the Philosophical World. I 
without reserve laid the whole of my affairs before him, re- 
questing his aid, if such a thing might be without incon- 
venience to Himself. This in writing I sent to him June 4, 
early in the morning. The same day I received a note by 
a servant under a wafer in these words :— 

“Mr. Franklin’s compliments to Mr. Fisher and desires 
the favor of his Company to drink Tea at 5 o’clock this 
afternoon.” 

I went at the time, and in my imagination met with a 
humane, kind reception. He expressed concern for my 
afflictions and promised to assist me into some business pro- 
vided it was in his power. In returning from Mr. Frank- 
lin’s, a Silversmith in the neighborhood of Mr. Franklin 
seeing me come out of that Gentleman’s House, spoke to 
me as I was passing his door and invited me to sit down. 
This man’s name was Soumien. I had been several times 
in his company at my Inn and considered him as a very in- 
quisitive person, craving a knowledge of other People’s 
affairs, though noways concerning himself. I accepted his 
offer of sitting at his door and he soon began to fish for my 
business with Mr. Franklin by asking whether I had any 
previous knowledge or acquaintance with him; not obtain- 
ing as thorough information of all he wanted to know and 
knowing I wanted a private Lodging he made me an offer 
of his which I gladly accepted. We agreed at Twelve shil- 
lings a week and I came thither the same evening. The 
family consisted of himself, his Wife and a daughter of hers, 
a young woman about 13 years of age, a Negro man and 
two Negro wenches. I was very well pleased to observe 
that his Family seemed to be acquainted with Mr. Franklin’s. 

June 5—Thursday—As I was coming down from my 
chamber this afternoon a Gentlewoman was sitting on one 
of the lowest stairs, which were but narrow, and there not 
being room enough to pass, she arose up and threw herself 
upon the floor and sat there. Mr. Soumien and his Wife 
‘greatly entreated her to arise and take a chair, but in vain ; 
she would keep her seat, and kept it, I think, the longer for 
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their entreaty. This Gentlewoman, whom, though I had 
seen before, I did not know, appeared to be Mrs. Franklin. 
She assumed the airs of extraordinary Freedom and great 
Humility, Lamented heavily the misfortunes of those who 
are unhappily infected with a too tender or benevolent dis- 
position, said she believed all the world claimed a privilege 
of troubling her Pappy (so she usually calls Mr. Franklin) 
with their calamities and distress, giving us a general his- 
tory of many such wretches and their impertinent applica- 
tions to him. Mr. Franklin’s moral character is good, and 
he and Mrs. Franklin live irreproachably as man and wife. 

Sunday, June 8.—About half an hour after 9 this morning 
I went to the Quakers’ meeting on Society Hill. It proved 
a silent one, except one old man in the gallery who spoke 
about two minutes. What he said was not very edifying, 
nor had he the approbation of the Friends themselves, some 
of them in my hearing esteeming him a babbler. I dined 
to-day with Mr. Franklin and went afterward to the Dutch 
Churches. The Lutheran Church has an organ and a good 
performer. The Calvinist Church had none. Appearance 
of great devotion at both. 

Thursday, the 12th.—This morning about 9 Mr. Franklin 
sent for me to copy a pretty long letter from General Brad- 
dock, acknowledging the care of the Pennsylvanians in 
sending provisions, etc., to the forces, Mr. Franklin in par- 
ticular, and complaining of the neglect of the Governments 
of Virginia and Maryland especially, in speaking of which 
two colonies, he says: They had promised everything and 
had performed nothing; and of the Pennsylvanians, he said : 
They had promised nothing and had performed everything. 
That even the small supply he had received from the first 
two colonies were in general so decayed or damaged as to 
be of no use. And in a letter before this, of which I only 
saw a Copy, the General acknowledges he had been greatly 
imposed on in the character given him of the People of 
Pennsylvania, but that he would ere long take an oppor- 
tunity of doing ample justice to the Ministry at Home. 
When I had finished several hasty Copies for which the post 
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then waited, he desired I would breakfast with him the next 
morning and he would then give me more work. 

June 18 and 14.—I was closely employed on several Copies 
of a Manuscript Treatise entitled, “ Observations Concern- 
ing the Increase of Mankind, Peopling of Countrys, Etc.” 

From June 16 to July 10: employed generally in writing 
or sorting of Papers at the Printing Office. I should ob- 
serve that on St. John the Baptist Day (June 24) there was 
the Greatest Procession of Free Masons to the Church and 
their Lodge, in Second Street that was ever seen in America. 
No less than 160 being in the Procession in Gloves, Aprons, 
etc., attended by a band of Music. Mr. Allin, the Grand 
master, honoring them with his company, as did the Deputy 
Grand Master, Mr. Benjamin Franklin and his son, Mr. 
William Franklin, who walked as the next Chief Officer. 
A Sword-Bearer with a naked sword drawn headed the Pro- 
cession. They dined together elegantly, as it is said at their 
hall upon Turtle, etc. Perceiving that I had nothing ever 
to hope or expect from Mr. Allin, I rarely went near him, 
unless twice for a supply of money. Mr. Nelson, in case of 
need, having given me a Bill of Credit for Twelve Pistoles. 

Friday, July 18.—This afternoon about Three o’clock we 
were terribly alarmed by an express by way of Maryland 
from Colonel Innis, dated at Will’s Creek or Fort Cumber- 
land, July 11, giving an account that the Forces under Gen- 
eral Braddock were entirely defeated by the French on the 
ninth, on the River Monongahela, the General, Lieutenant 
John St. Clair and a number of the officers killed, and all 
our fine Artillery taken. The Consternation of this City 
upon the occasion is hardly to be expressed. The next day 
we secured other accounts, less terrible, but none very au- 
thentic or particular, and on the twentieth some Indian 
Traders from the upper parts of the county, though not from 
the camp, brought still more flattering accounts, and reports 
were various, till Wednesday, July 23, when, about noon, 
arrived the following paragraph by the Lancaster Post, dated, 
Carlisle, 21st July, 1755 :— 

“Tt is now reduced to a certainty that our army under 
VoL. xvul.—18 
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General Braddock, is defeated. The General and Lieutenant 
John St. Clair dangerously wounded, about a Thousand men 
lost with the Train of Artillery and Baggage. The re- 
maining part of the Army, under Colonel Dunbar, have 
destroyed all their baggage except two six-pounders and 
Provisions necessary for their Retreat to Will’s Creek, where 
I expect they are by this time.” 

This account was credited, and afterwards more particu- 
larly confirmed by Mr. Orme, aid-de-camp to the General. 
The Mob here upon this occasion were very unruly, assem- 
bling in great numbers, with an intention of demolishing 
the Mass House belonging to the Roman Catholics, wherein 
they were underhand excited and encouraged by some Peo- 
ple of Higher Rank. But the peaceable Quakers insisting 
that the Catholics as well as Christians of other denomina- 
tions were settled upon the faith of the Constitution, or 
William Penn’s Charter, and that the Government were 
bound to protect them so long at least, as they remained 
inoffensive and paid dutiful regard to the Establishment; 
the Magistrates met and with a good deal of difficulty 
prevailed with the Mob to desist. 

Having as yet made no settled agreement with Mr. 
Franklin, I was not certain that he had any real occasion 
for my services, having Several Days together nothing for 
me todo. I happened to have a very slender acquaintance 
with one Captain Coultas, who lived at the Upper Ferry on 
the River Schulkil, and who, it was generally believed, 
would be elected Sheriff of Philadelphia at the ensuing 
Election. A Person of Sense and Character and to my 
apprehension of no less generosity and good nature. To 
this Gentleman I wrote a few lines, importing that if the 
business he was entering upon required any such aid as it 
was in my power to administer, should be glad to serve him; 
I apprehending the frequent auctions or sales which as 
Sheriff was necessarily concerned in might require such 
assistance. Ina Day or two after this, meeting with Captain 
Coultas at the Indian King he called me aside, acknowledged 
the receipt of my letter, said that it would not have a decent 
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look to dispose of any part of an office which he was not 
then possessed of. Not, but he said, from the assurances of 
his Friends, he believed he could depend on it: But this he 
would assure me if it so happened, I might rely upon any 
act of friendship or kindness in his power to serve me. 

Extremely pleased with the humanely rational generosity 
of this sensible man, I immediately flew to my friend, Mr. 
Franklin, with the news, that he might participate in my 
satisfaction, but was somewhat surprised that he did not 
consider what I had done in the same view with myself. 
He allowed Captain Coultas was a very worthy man, and 
would sincerely perform everything I was encouraged to 
expect or hope fer, but could not apprehend that anything 
he could do for me would be worthy my acceptance; that 
he had himself thought of several ways of serving me, and 
has rejected them only because he esteemed them too mean. 
Particularly, he said, he could immediately put me into the 
academy, in the capacity of English School Master, a place 
of £60 a year, with some other advantages, but refrained 
mentioning it to me in hopes of having it soon in his power 
of doing better for me. I assured him with the utmost 
gratitude, the employ did not appear in so mean a light to 
me; and the only reason I had for declining the favour, was 
the diffidence of my ability in doing justice to his recom- 
mendations, a thing which he said, he was not in the least 
apprehension of. However, presuming it gave him no 
offense, I craved his leave to decline the kind offer, and he 
declared himself very well satisfied. 

Having informed him that I should prefer serving him as a 
clerk provided he had any occasion for me, on Monday morn- 
ing, July 28, I received the following letter from him :— 

“© Monday morning, July 23—St1r :—Till our new building 
is finished, which I hope will be in two or three weeks, I 
have no room to accommodate a clerk. But it is my inten- 
tion to have one, though my business is so small that I can- 
not afford to give more than I have always given, Viz.: Diet 
at my own Table, with Lodging and Washing and £25 per 
Annum. 
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“T could never think this worth offering to you but if you 
think fit to accept it, till something better shall fall in the 
way, you shall be very welcome to, &c. B. Franklin.” 
“P, 8.—It may commence from the time you first began to 
write for me, in which case I discharge your Board, etc., at 
Mr. Soumien’s, or from the present time, and then I pay 
you for the writing done, or if you choose it, I will get you 
into the Charity School, as I mentioned before.” 

Without the least hesitation I gave the preference to his 
service and he let me know that it should not hinder his 
endeavors of serving me further. Mr. Soumien had often 
informed me of great uneasiness and dissatisfaction in Mr. 
Franklin’s family in a manner no way pleasing to me and 
which in truth I was unwilling to credit, but as Mrs. Frank- 
lin and I, of late, began to be Friendly and sociable, I dis- 
cerned too great grounds for Mr. Soumien’s Reflections, 
arising solely from turbulence and jealousy and pride of her 
disposition. She suspecting Mr. Franklin for having too 
great an esteem for his son in prejudice of herself and 
daughter, a young woman of about 12 or 13 years of age, 
for whom it was visible Mr. Franklin had no less esteem 
than for his son. Young Mr. Franklin, I have often seen 
pass to and from his father’s apartment upon Business (for 
he does not eat, drink or sleep in the House) without least 
compliment between Mr. Franklin and him or any sort of 
notice taken of each other, till one Day as I was sitting with 
her in the passage when the young Gentleman came by she 
exclaimed to me (he not hearing) :— 

‘“‘ Mr. Fisher, there goes the greatest Villian upon Earth.” 

This greatly confounded and perplexed me, but did not 
hinder her from pursuing her Invectives in the foulest terms 
I ever heard from a Gentlewoman. What to say or do I 
could not tell, till luckily a neighbor of her acquaintance 
coming in I made my escape. I ever after industriously 
avoided being alone with her and she appeared no less cun- 
ning in seeking opportunities of beginning the subject again 
in so much that I foresaw a very unpromising situation. 
The respect due this young man, which his father always 
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paid him and which I was determined he should receive 
from me, would not, I perceived clearly, be endured by a 
woman of her violent spirit, and I began to wish my engage- 
ment had been with Captain Coultas. 

In this situation I was when on August the 7th I received 
a most Kind Letter from Mr. Walthoe informing me that 
Mr. Mitchelson, the Person who rented his store, was 
become a Bankrupt and that if I thought his House would 
be of service to me, I should have the preference to any 
Person whatever, and that I might rest assured of any other 
friendly aid in his Power. My family too he assured me 
had now manifested an entire conformity to my will either 
to embrace this opportunity and trying how far our friends 
at York would assist us or if I was better pleased with the 
prospect that Philadelphia afforded, they would remove 
thither upon the first notice. The uncertainty of my situa- 
tion, my apprehensions of Mrs. Franklin’s turbulent temper 
together with reflecting upon what might be the Conse- 
quence of General Braddock’s defeat brought me to a 
resolution of seeing my Family and Mr. Walthoe at Wil- 
liamsburg before I came to any certain determination of a 
settlement; yet I showed Mr. Franklin my letter and craved 
his opinion, who very readily came into mine, assuring me 
that he would wait a considerable space for the result of our 
conferences before he supplied himself with a clerk or the 
School with a Master. So I fixed upon Sunday the 10th for 
setting out on my journey to Williamsburg. 

Being not determined which road I should take (there 
being several) Mr. Franklin said if I went the Upper he 
would get me to take an order for a small matter of money 
on Mr. Mercer in Virginia with whom he had had no settle- 
ment for nine years, upon which I told him I did not regard 
a few miles of riding to serve him and he might depend 
upon my making Mr. Mercer’s in my way. 

He gave me also Six Pistoles, asking if that was sufficient 
for the trouble he had given me. I told him it was. The 
Evening (Saturday) before I set out, I was with him till after 
11 o’clock, when he pressed me to accept Ten Guineas more, 
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which I refused and I said that in case of accident from my 
horse failing or any other misfortune I had a Gold Watch 
in my pocket which would give me some credit. It was 
near Twelve when we parted with mutual good wishes. 

Sunday, August 10, 1755, at five in the morning [I left 
Philadelphia to return to Williamsburg. 
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The Last Letter of Washington. 


THE LAST LETTER OF WASHINGTON. 


In March of 1893 there was presented to Tox FERDINAND 
J. Dreer Autograph CoLection of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania the last letter written by Washington 
before his death, at Mount Vernon, December 14, 1799. It 
is addressed to one of his stewards, James Anderson, and 
accompanying this sketch we give fac-similes of the letter and 
of the endorsement on the cover in which it was preserved. 
The letter reads as follows: 


“ Mount VERNON 18 Dec" 1799 
“Mr ANDERSON 


“T did not know that you were here yesterday morning 
until I had mounted my horse, otherwise I should have 
given you what I now send. 

“ As Mr Rawlins was going to the Union Farm, to lay off 
the Clover lots, I sent by him the Duplicate for that Farm 
to his brother—and as I was going to River Farm myself, I 
carried a copy for that Farm to Dowdal—Both of them 
have been directed to consider them attentively, & to be 
prepared to give you their ideas of the mode of arranging 
the Work when they are called upon.— 

“Such a Pen as I saw yesterday at Union Farm, would, 
if the Cattle were kept in it one Week, destroy the whole 
of them.— 

“They would be infinitely more comfortable in this, 
or any other weather, in the open fields—Dogue run Farm 
Pen may be in the same condition—It did not occur to me 
as I passed through the yard of the Barn to look into it— 

“Tam Your friend &c" 
““G WaAsHINGTON 

“Mr Ja* ANDERSON.” 


The history connected with this most valuable of Wash- 
ington’s letters, from the date of its writing until it came into 
the possession of the Historical Society, is set forth in the 
following letter of Arthur Appeltofft, addressed to Frederick 
D. Stone, Librarian of the Society : 
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“ BALTIMORE, MpD., April 9, 1893. 
“Dear Sir, 


“‘T will with pleasure give you an account of the Wash- 
ington letter which you refer to. 

“From letters which I have received from my aunt in 
Sweden I gather the following: In the spring of 1800 a 
Swedish sea-captain, then a young man, by the name of John 
Schall, visited Norfolk, Va., in his vessel. At this place Mr. 
James Anderson, the person to whom General Washington 
had written the letter, made Captain Schall a present of it. 
When he returned to his native land, where he was engaged 
to a lady (Eva Charlotta Wallin, 6. 1771, d. 1844, in Giail- 
lared socken, Sweden), he left with her a writing portfolio 
containing letters, papers, etc. For some reason or other 
they were never married, and as John Schall never turned 
up, she kept the portfolio, which was found to contain this 
last letter of General Washington. At this lady’s death it 
descended to her niece, Mrs. Charlotta Kuylenstjerna, née 
Bagge, of Sotaniis socken, Sweden. This Mrs. Kuylenstjerna, 
who died eight years ago at a good old age, gave this letter 
two years before her death to her daughter Anna, who is 
the mother of the Rev. Carl Adolf Carlsson, in Gillared 
socken, Sweden. 

“ About two years ago she made a present of it to her 
daughter-in-law, who is my aunt (my mother’s sister), 
because, as she told her, ‘ you are so fond of everything 
that is antique.’ Until then nobody had an idea of the 
real value of the letter. My aunt told her she would try 
to dispose of it to somebody in the United States, and sent 
it over to me about a year ago for that purpose. After 
several unsuccessful attempts to sell it, I finally turned it 
over to Mr. Henkels, manager of the autograph department 
of Messrs. Thomas Birch’s Sons, to be sold at public auction, 
with what result you know. 

“T am, sir, 
“Very respectfully, 
“ ARTHUR APPELTOFFT.” 
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JOURNAL OF MAJOR ISAAC ROACH, 1812-1824. 
CONTRIBUTED BY MARY ROACH ARCHER. 
(Continued from p. 158.) 


We soon became great favorites with the natives, not only 
from their sympathy for us, but from the contrast between 
our behaviour to them and that of haughty John Bull of 
their own army, who always considers them as a conquered 
people, and several scales beneath him in society; and very 
unjustly so, for in all the good offices of society, they were 
their superiors. The Canadian retains all the simplicity of 
manners and habits of the early settlers. 

The lands were granted by the kings of France in seign- 
iories of several miles in extent to settlers of good families, 
and are yet held by their descendants; the peasantry holding 
small farms on lease by paying tithe rent, and their seignior 
owns mills at which they must have their grain ground and 
pay toll. Each one is compelled to give a portion to feed 
the curé and keep the church in repair, and to keep the 
highroads opposite to his or their bounds in good order, and 
to serve in the Militia when called on for defence; and this 
is all the burden placed on the Canadian. He pays no taxes, 
and the expenses of the country are borne by the British 
Government, costing them many pounds sterling per annum, 
and it is by this system only they have been able to retain 
possession of their provinces. 

About three miles north of Beauport are the falls of 
Montmorency,—a beautiful perpendicular fall of about 240 
feet in height. The stream is about of the same width. 
We were occasionally allowed to visit the falls, and tho’ 
one finds none of the grandeur of Niagara, yet the falls 
and the neighboring scenery are beautiful. The mountains 
in the east, Isle D’Orleans in the west, Quebec to the 
south,—with the milky whiteness of the fall contrasted 
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with the dark slate of its banks, together are very interest- 
ing. Below the falls the stream quietly enters the St. Law- 
rence opposite the south end of Isle D’Orleans. The stream 
may be ascended to within a few yards of the sheet of water, 
and stepping on some rocks one may stand so near that the 
spray soon wets the clothes, and if about noon or after, you 
appear encircled by a miniature rainbow of brilliant colors 
beautiful and interesting at all times, but yet more so when, 
by being placed in the centre of it, as if by magic one seems 
to ride on it, and the cataract of milky whiteness falling in 
all its grandeur at your feet. 

It was on the seventh of July, 1813, we arrived at Quebec. 
I was told the snow had only disappeared from Beauport 
about three weeks—say the 15th of June, and by the Ist of 
September harvest began. I have seen very fine straw- 
berries, peas, wheat, oats and corn, all ripe at once and on 
the 1st of October everything is cut and secured and winter 
again notifies its approach. Thus in three months Nature 
furnishes a supply (such as it is) for the year. Severe as is 
their winter, the Canadian looks. with pleasure to its ap- 
proach. His labor is over; his wants are few and provided 
for. He prepares his covering of fur, and mounting his 
cariol, (or light sleigh) and accompanied by his brunette, 
who has borne with him the heat and labor of the harvest, 
his spirited horse dashes off with him on a visit to a neigh- 
boring “habiton” sure of a kind reception, which is en- 
couraged by the tenets of their religion, teaching them 
hospitality as an important duty. The stranger, rich or 
poor, is always sure of a kind reception from the Canadian, 
more especially from the kind and charitable curé of the 
village,—forming a striking contrast with surly John Bull, 
who bears the sway in Quebec. 

On September 13, 1813, Major Taylor and twenty-four 
captains and subalterns were sent to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
The general officers and the balance of us kept within hail- 
ing distance of “ his Excellency,” Sir George Prevost &c. 

On the 12th of October we were told to prepare for a trip 
by water. It was at this time I had an opportunity to read 
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the correspondence of the British and American agents for 
prisoners, accusing each other of their prisoners having 
taken up arms when paroled previous to being exchanged. 
The British allegation was unfounded, and I am satisfied 
not an instance occurred during the war of an American 
officer having violated his parole, tho’? many were the 
violations of British pledges. A battalion of Royal Scots, 
taken in the transport ships Samuel and Sarah, tho’ on 
parole were in the field under Sir George, and fighting, four 
months before they were exchanged. This, no doubt, was 
considered “ coming old soldier over us,” as was the pledge 
of the Governor General to General Scott to release me for 
Captain Fitzgerald of the 49th Infantry, who was sent in 
to Sir George, and immediately I was placed in close con- 
finement, supposing from my being named as an act of 
friendship only, that my return was in some way important, 
and therefore the honor of the British Governor Gcueral 
was made pliable. 

On the 29th of October, 1813, whilst sitting at dinner 
with General Winchester’s mess, our quarters were sur- 
rounded by a troop of Cavalry, and Brigadier Major Dennis 
—a worthy officer whom I had met before—presented an 
order for the close confinement of 23 commissioned and 
23 non-commissioned officers as hostages. This was after- 
wards explained by a general order of October 27th at 
Montreal, and which was produced by General Dearborn’s 
having imprisoned some British non-commissioned officers 
and men as hostages for 23 Americans who were cap- 
tured at Queenstown in 1812, and sent to England as 
being British subjects,—this producing the hostage question 
which occasioned more trouble and torment than half a 
dozen battles, and which when abandoned, proved of no 
advantage to either country—like most other quarrels 
national or private. As I had before determined, when 
John Bull placed a guard over me I should not be bound 
by my parole, when I was called into the General’s private 
room and informed of my name being the second on the 
list of hostages, I immediately turned to Major Dennis and 
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said—“ Major, I am your prisoner, and from this moment 
released from my parole.” For now I had to set my wits 
to work, and going thro’ the dining-room to my chamber, I 
called my old friend Major Madison of Kentucky into my 
chamber, and said—“ now I shall escape from prison if possi- 
ble,” and then took paper and hastily wrote a number of sen- 
tences having double meanings, by which I could correspond 
with him on my intended escape. For instance this phrase 
—‘ present my regards to General Winchester’”—meant “I 
have determined to escape ;” “ my friends Major V—— and 
Captain S—— are well,” meant “they were to join me in 
the attempt ;” “ present my respects to our kind friends in 
Beauport” meant “obtain a guide and a boat to cross the 
St. Lawrence ;” and other sentences I do not now remember. 
In a few minutes I copied this paper and handed it to the 
Major, who appeared alarmed at the idea of an attempt to 
escape from such a strong place as Quebec, but said he would 
do all in his power to aid me. 

A soldier’s trunk is soon packed, and in an hour I was 
ready to march; but it occupied several hours to collect the 
officers through the village extending two miles, and it was 
near sunset before we reached our prison house, which was 
not the citadel of Cape Diamond as we expected, or any 
other part of the military defences,—but the common prison 
of the city:—as tho’ insult was to be added to all the 
other evils of captivity. This prison was a new stone build- 
ing on the south side of the city, between St. John’s and 
the Port Louis Gates, and built on a declivity, on one side 
three stories high and on the other I believe five stories, and 
as we found when we intended to burrow our way out of 
it “it was built on a rock.” 

Major Van De Venter, Quarter Master General, Lieutenant 
Sydney Smith and myself had often conversed on the subject, 
and determined if practicable to make our escape, and after . 
some time of cool reflection and survey of the strength of 
our prison house many obstacles presented themselves. The 
building was of stone and when we directed our servants 
to dig in the cellar to try the foundation it was a solid rock. 
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A strong guard was quartered a hundred yards on the left; 
five sentinels were posted at the prison; arms loaded day 
and night; and most of them much enraged against us,— 
for when we had been much annoyed by aggravating orders 
relative to looking out the dormer windows, and burning 
candles after 9 o’clock in the evening, some of our officers 
had amused themselves in throwing missiles from the win- 
dows at the sentinels. 

The garrison in Quebec at this time was filled with the 
arrival every week of troops from the victorious army of 
Wellington in Spain, and without doubt the best soldiers in 
the world. As one regiment arrived a preceding one moved 
off to their army in the upper Canada, always having about 
4000 men,—the local militia no doubt fearing a sudden 
attack from the United States. 

After waiting a sufficient time for the notice of our im- 
prisonment as hostages to reach Washington, and no meas- 
ures being taken for our release, our trio determined to 
change their quarters. The officers were confined on the 
upper floor of the building, having the garrets paved with 
flagstones, in which we used to walk for exercise. The 
north wing was so high from the ground that it had been 
considered useless to defend the windows with iron bars as 
all the other rooms were. Whilst we were waiting to hear 
from Washington, I amused myself in taking the main- 
spring out of my watch, and having procured a small file I 
made a saw, with which in a few evenings’ work, I cut off a 
bar in one of the windows in a lower room. This room 
was on the second floor, and by application to the Major, 
Ross Cuthbert (who married a daughter of Doctor Rush of 
Philadelphia), we were permitted to furnish this room for 
Major Van and myself to read in. I measured the room 
and purchased an ingrain carpet, double the size of the 
room, determined to use it in our escape. I now made saws 
for the officers in several other rooms, and the bars of their 
windows were cut also. 

Major Van’s plan of escape was to undermine the walls 
of the prison, which, when our servants attempted in the 
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cellar, was found to be a “ house built on a rock” as indeed 
is the whole city. Lieutenant Smith’s plan was to bribe 
the guard, and escape by the front door. This was not 
attempted as the garrison was changed so often that it 
would be impracticable. My plan was urged as being least 
liable to suspicion, altho’ attended with personal danger. 
Each advocated his own plan, and most of the day was thus 
occupied, whilst we were walking in the long attic rooms of 
our prison house. 

Innumerable difficulties presented themselves to deter us. 
We were closely confined as hostages and under circum- 
stances unprecedented in modern warfare. Our every look 
was watched bytheenemy. We were surrounded by guards 
and sentinels, inside as well as outside the prison, and visited 
often during day and night by the commanding officer,— 
then by his aids; now by the Town Major “ Rissleweller,” 
again by the officer of the day, Sergeant of the Guard, Keepers, 
Turnkeys, &c. Wewere in a fortress second only to Gibral- 
tar in strength, and at this time garrisoned by 4000 of 
Wellington’s veteran troops,—the conquerors of the French 
army in Spain. Every precaution was taken to keep us 
secure. The city was strongly walled. At every gate was 
a guard, and as our prison was near St. Louis and St. John 
Gates, we could plainly hear of a quiet morning the chal- 
lenge of the sentinel—“ Who goes there?” and the answer 
“A friend,” as the inhabitants passed from the city. We 
were in an enemy’s country where not one in ten spoke 
English except in the towns. We were ignorant of the 
road, and when one adds the near approach of dreary winter 
(the thermometer is not often higher than 18 below zero at 
Quebec), I think it may be inferred our prospect was not 
very bright. On the other side when we turned our eyes 
to our present degraded situation, and the duty we owed 
our country to leave no exertions untried to escape; and I 
think we may add, a little malicious disposition in each of 
us, to annoy John Bull on all occasions ;—the attempt was 
to be made. 

As a conclusive argument in favor of my plan to go from 
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the roof of the building, I promised to make all the arrange- 
ments, tie all the knots, and then descend first myself. 
This was agreed to. Now came into operation my plan of 
corresponding with Major Madison at Beauport, and all 
my notes except one were sent thro’ the hands of Major 
General Glasgow, Commanding, by which a boat was pre- 
pared to cross the St. Lawrence, and a guide was obtained 
to go with us, intending to take Craigs Road, which leads 
direct to the United States. Van De Venter said, if I could 
effect our escape from the garrison, he would get us out of 
the country, and to him was given the direction. Indeed 
my part of the drama was certainly the star if it succeeded, 
and if it did not we neither of us would have a “ benefit” — 
unless it might be the benefit of clergy. 

Our greatest difficulty was to avoid the sentinels, one of 
whom walked at night under the window that we were to 
descend from. But I was fixed on trying it. By dropping 
a thread with a piece of lead to the ground the height was 
found. My hip joint was three feet, and as we measured 
the number of yards we were likely to tumble, many jokes 
were exchanged; and it was concluded that as Smith was a 
sailor, and I a piece of one, if any tumbling was to be done, 
it must be by Van De Venter, that, as his name indicated, 
he could bear it best. 

The almanac was consulted to avoid the moonlight, and 
Saturday evening fixed on, as on that evening many arrange- 
ments were required for supplies for Sunday, of food, books, 
clothing, &c., and we were locked up an hour later on that 
evening, say 9 o’clock, when the sentinel was removed from 
inside, and posted with the others outside. My washer- 
woman from Beauport, Mademoiselle Poullin, bro’t me 
a note from the mess, begging me not to attempt what to 
them seemed a mad and visionary project, but says the good 
Madison, “ I am ready to do all I can for you.” My answer 
was in these words, “to prevent any mistake, we will be at 
your quarters, Beauport, at 9 o’clock on Saturday evening 
next.” I gave the note to the woman, a few minutes 
afterwards informed my comrades, and went to work in 
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earnest. We had not only the enemy to deceive but our 
own friends, for if any of the others knew of our plan, it 
must produce confusion. Our trunks and papers were 
arranged, each of us provided with a haversack filled with 
biscuit, cheese, loaf sugar, &c. A letter was written to the 
Major thanking him for civilities received, and exonerating 
all his Majesty’s subjects from having aided us. We were 
yet in hopes of hearing of some arrangement of Govern- 
ment for our release, but none came. 

On Saturday morning, November 27, 1813, we met each 
other with much anxiety, but went to work destroying our 
public papers, and leaving orders with our servants, who 
were now entrusted with our plan. They were told to get 
the keys of the wing, as the attic was called, and to keep 
them till evening. Our favorite carpet had been taken up 
the day before on pretence of cleaning our room, and hung 
up to the collar beams of the roof, and as often as I could, 
unobserved, had been ripping the seams, even whilst others 
were eating, and when I had to be on the look out the ser- 
vants finished it. Towards evening we became very sociable 
with the keeper of the prison, whom we had heretofore 
kept very distant from us, and as we began to try the effects 
of brandy, he became very obliging. 

I had now double duty to do, for as the time approached, 
the other conspirators looked cool, tho’ Van said “call me 
when you are ready.” Smith said :—‘ Roach, it won’t do. 
Van De Venter thinks he ought to drop out of it. We must 
be caught.” We were in the upper entry, and the moon 
appeared to me to be very lazy in retiring, and no anxious 
lover ever watched her with more interest than I at that 
moment. 

The moon shone on the path of the sentinel, and must be 
down before I could lower the carpet from the roof. In 
this moment of intense excitement the rattling of keys 
announced the keeper’s approach, and we imagined we were 
discovered, for the first person he asked for was Sydney 
Smith, as he called the Lieutenant. We came from our 
hiding places looking queer enough. The keeper went with 
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his Sergeant of the Guard into one of the rooms, and I 
asked what he wanted with Mr. Smith, for I was afraid to 
trust Smith to say a word. He had a letter for him only. 
Smith took the letter, but could not read it, and giving it to 
me said :—* Read it whilst Read (the keeper) and I take some 
grog,”—and mixing a real Man O’ War’s dose handed it to 
Read who swallowed it very kindly, and said to my servant 
Cornelius :—‘* Where are the keys of the wing?” “O! by 
Gosh!” says my fellow, scratching his pate, “I lef’ ’em 
down stairs.” I affecting to be angry with him, said :— 
‘“‘ How dare you take their keys or have anything to do with 
them ?” 

Now for a jump. I gave Smith and Van a sign to be 
ready, and turning to Read, said:—“ I want something out 
of our room below. Light me down there before you lock 
up.” ‘ Yes, sir!” and down we went. At the room below 
I heard some one calling for water, and said :—‘ Read, you 
would not be so cruel as to keep those poor creatures all 
night without water! Go and give them a bucket of water, 
and then I will be ready for you.” He was now pretty 
tolerably drunk, and off he went with his Sergeant, and as 
they descended the next flight of stone stairs, I closed my 
room and locked it, put the key in my pocket, ran up to the 
wing, where all was ready; lashed the one end of our carpet 
to a rafter, threw the other end over the roof, and it was 
scarcely down before I was on it and wending, or rather, 
sliding my way to the earth. Where the carpet was tied 
together sufficed for a momentary resting place. On my 
alighting on the ground I was not a little alarmed to find 
the sentinel posted and walking near to me, when he turned 
again and walked a distance. I now shook the carpet which 
was‘the signal of my being down, and next in order comes 
Sir Sydney Smith, and when down I pushed him behind 
me, and held the carpet before me, until the sentinel came 
up to within a few yards of us, and turned, without seeing 
us, to the opposite direction. Now I can only account for 
our not being seen from the weather being cold, there was 
snow on the ground, and it was a very different climate from 
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Spain, where these men had served. The carpet was shaken 
again, and it shook as if it was loaded again, when, before 
my good friend, the Quarter Master General had reached 
the ground in safety, he came to the conclusion that as he 
had been descending so long he must be near the ground, 
and disdained holding on to the carpet for the last ten feet, 
and as he touched the ground his feet instantly flew off to 
make room for his weightier parts. He said he was not 
much hurt, and we all started in an instant before our good 
friend the sentinel came back. As it appeared afterwards, 
he had to walk a long distance to look at a storehouse. 
Now, as we knew we must be missed in the prison in a 
few minutes, we pushed for St. John’s Gate, and as it lay 
much below our prison, and not having been on the ground 
for one month, and the declivity being very steep, we had 
several falls before we reached St. John’s Street. I was 
ahead, and as I came near the sentinel at the gate, I walked 
very leisurely past him. He challenged. I answered, and 
the others followed close behind, and we walked thro’ 
the several gates hung in the wall, until we reached the 
bridge over the ditch. We had scarcely dared to breathe 
for the last fifteen minutes. We now made off in fine style 
for Beauport by the St. Charles Bridge. The road was 
frozen and rough. Smith was no great traveller, and Van 
felt sore from his fall. I therefore gained the bridge first, 
and taking out a shilling to pay our toll ran over the bridge 
to the-north end where the gates were, which I found shut, 
and it occurred to me, if possible, to get thro’ unobserved, 
as it might confuse our pursuers. For we had not gained 
but a few hundred yards from the city, when we heard the 
alarm,—bugles and drums, and heavy rattling of the chained 
gates shutting and a great uproar,—and expected to be 
followed on the Beauport Road. On examining the gates 
of the bridge, which were of oak shingling lath, I found 
them made close to the floor and roof, and that they were 
locked. On going to the side which was a considerable 
height from the water, I found the lath fence extended over 
the water 8 or 10 feet; but jumping up on the bridge 
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rail, and shaking the lath to try them, I swung hand over 
hand around the wing and landed on the ground t’other 
side of the fence before my friends came up, whom I hushed 
to be silent, and showed Smith the way round, and then 
Van De Venter. I now walked up to the toll-house and 
looking in the window, saw the gate keeper asleep in his 
chair before the fire. Away we went delighted with our 
ruse and with our success so far. We had gone near a mile 
when we heard the clattering of horses on the bridge. Not 
wishing to see company that evening, we jumped the fence 
and travelled thro’ the meadow expecting every moment 
to hear the cavalry alongside of us. But see the effect of 
our Yankeeism. I was told afterwards by Dr. Clark who 
directed this troop, that as soon as they could get thro’ 
the gates, he reined up his horse, and enquired who had 
gone thro’ since dusk, The keeper, half awake, said 
“no one.” ‘It is false,” said the Doctor, “ The American 
officers, Hostages, have escaped from prison, and they have 
gone thro’.” For he was certain we would go to our 
friends at Beauport. The keeper, finding his veracity and 
his allegiance thus called in question, replied with an oath, * 
that no one had passed thro’ since dark; and my friend, 
the Doctor, called back his troop, and walked their horses 
to Garrison. 

Doctor Clark had attended Doctor Rush’s lectures in 
Philadelphia, and I had a good laugh at him, when I told 
him he did not study long enough with us to outwit a 
Philadelphian. 

We now trotted along over hedges and ditches, and fearing 
every bush an officer, till panting and perspiring, we reached 
the gate in front of General Winchester’s quarters, where 
we found a trusty negro, (Christie), Smith’s servant, who 
had been left by Major Madison to look out for us, yet little 
dreaming that we would be at his quarters within fifteen 
minutes of the time I had promised. Not having the re- 
motest expectation of our succeeding, General Winchester, 
Lewis and Madison had gone half a mile to sup with Colonel 
Zooch of the British army, and when the black (probably 
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now nearly white) slipped into the room and whispered in 
Madison’s ear “ Captain Roach and Mr. Smith are at your 
quarters,” Madison said he apologised to Colonel Zooch, 
and came to us in a few minutes. We now went into the 
barn, yet expecting to be pursued, and where we could 
converse freely with “ old Kentuck,” as we called the Major. 
The other gentlemen came home, but not wishing to im- 
plicate or get them into trouble, we would not see them. 
We remained in the barn until near 11 o’clock, prepar- 
ing for another start. The good old Major bro’t us two 
bottles of wine, “a barley loaf and a few small fishes,”’ and 
we moved quietly down to the shore of the St. Lawrence, 
where the Quarter Master General, Van De Venter, intended 
crossing, and to whom was now given the command; as he 
had promised if I would effect our escape from the Garrison 
of Quebec, he could get us out of the country, and his pian 
was to cross the St. Lawrence, gain Craig Road, which was 
open to the United States line, and thus avoid the suspicion 
of going towards the army,—which was very prudent. 

On reaching the river shore, we found our guide, who 
was an old Canadian and apparently very timid, with an old 
log canoe, which he had hid under the ice, which now 
bordered the shore. But before we could embark, the noise 
made by a boat’s crew in pursuit of us, compelled us to hide 
our boat, and ourselves with it among the shore ice. We 
are at length embarked in our frail gondola, yclept a log 
canoe, which from long use,—and abuse,—had been so broken 
at the bows, that when we three gallant knights, with our 
squire, essayed to move on the waters, it was evident we 
should not exhibit a large object for the enemy to fire at, 
for the water ran over the bows so fast that it was doubtful 
whether we were going over or under the water; and as in 
a canoe every one is obliged to sit flat on the bottom, we 
looked rather too flat with our bottom covered in freezing 
cold water; but tho’ we were cooled, our ardor was not, 
and I being placed to steer, Van taking his hat to bail out 
the water. Smith and our guide, each with a paddle, we 
made our way from among the ice into the rapid St. Law- 
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rence, which at this place is from 4 to 5 miles wide, 
and with strong arms and stout hearts, we made consider- 
able progress. We had proceeded a few hundred yards 
when we heard a great noise of men in a boat, doubtless in 
pursuit of us; and by their orders and counter orders, to 
row and to back-water, &c., which we were so near as to 
hear distinctly, we knew they were not sailors, and quietly 
keeping our little canoe head to tide, the enemy went blus- 
tering down the stream and we pursued our course. In a 
few minutes the noise of oars again struck our watchful 
ears, and another pursuer came rushing down the tide, but 
we could easily avoid them by their noise; and after a very 
hard and fatigueing voyage, we gained the southern bank 
of the river, tho’ carried down several miles below Point 
Levi by the strong current of ebb tide, and avoiding the 
guard boats. 

When our boat reached the shore half full of water,— 
ourselves wet, and having sat in the cold water more than an 
hour,—and with the water splashed on us in paddling, frozen 
all over our clothes—we could with difficulty stand on our 
feet, especially Van whose fall from the prison now caused 
him much pain. We found our provisions all destroyed by 
the water, one bottle of wine broken, and the prospect 
rather dreary. But we kicked our canoe adrift, and with 
her we kicked care behind, and helping our wounded Major 
along we gained the high bank, and headed up the road 
toward Point Levi. The Major now asked us to leave him 
near some house, and we might then travel much faster, as 
he could with difficulty get along, but we reminded him of 
promises made before we were placed in prison not to leave 
each other, and we were determined to escape or be taken 
together. 

Our progress was slow indeed, and it was one o’clock A.M. 
when we reached a piece of woods back of Point. Levi,— 
fatigued,—our clothes frozen on us,—our guide begging us to 
go into some farm house, or, as he said, we must perish. 
But our hearts were warm. We were cheerful, and telling 
him to go to the Point, and ascertain what pursuit was 
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making for us, and in the morning to bring us some bread, 
—we commended ourselves to the protection of our Heavenly 
Father, and scraping away a bed in the snow, which was now 
falling fast, we lay down, spoon fashion, placing our wounded 
comrade between Smith and myself. With no other cover- 
ing than our frozen great coats and the snow, we actually 
slept soundly! until sunrise of a clear and eold Canadian 
Sabbath morning, November 28th; and with grateful hearts 
for preservation thro’ the night, we commenced jumping 
to circulate our almost frozen blood, and when our guide 
returned, no doubt expecting to enjoy the benefit of empty- 
ing the pockets of three dead men, he found us as merry as 
could be, and he seriously declared no Canadian would have 
borne such exposure. He now begged us not to attempt to 
proceed, as he said all the militia of the country were ordered 
out in pursuit of us, and large rewards offered for us, and re- 
minding us if he were taken with us his life would of course 
be forfeited. He said the ferry over which we must cross 
the Chaudiére River was already occupied by a famous 
Captain of the Militia, &. 

Van De Venter said that if he could reach a farm house 
now in sight, and get his hip bathed, he would be ready to 
march, and we would be too much for the Captain of 
Militia when we reached the ferry. We now demolished a 
large loaf of brown or rather black bread our guide had 
bro’t us, and instructing him to obtain the best informa- 
tion of the enemy he could get, and to meet us on the other 
side of the Chdudiére ferry the next day, we dismissed him; 
and taking Van between us we moved for the farm house 
with a story—or lie, ready manufactured for the maitre de 
maison, and after much pain and exertion of the Major we 
reached the house. We found only a young girl, 10 or 
12 years old, who was busied in preparing dinner for 
her parents, whom she said were gone to church. Van was 
now so ill as to be obliged to lie down on a bed, whilst 
Smith and myself thawed ourselves at the stove, and en- 
deavored to dry our clothes. In drying my clothes I had 
opened my great coat, and the little girl, young as she was, 
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noticed my uniform buttons on an inner coat. Now we had 
agreed to pass for merchants passing up the river, who had 
lost our boat in the night, and wanted to purchase horses to 
go up by land, And to gain any information only I was to 
understand or speak any French. Now the good man and 
his wife came home from church, and there was any quantity _ 
of bowing and scraping on finding his house thus occupied. 
But the Canadian never forgets his politeness and hos- 
pitality. 

Our story—or lie—was soon told, and I went with Mon- 
sieur to the stable to chaffer for his horses, leaving Van and 
Smith in the house. The little girl, who it seems, had 
heard of our escape that morning, and not knowing that 
Van De Venter understood her, told her mother we were 
officers, for she had seen my buttons, and we might be the 
American officers; and Van crept out to tell me, and to 
“damn my buttons.” But we were not daunted. The man 
had one horse and a grey mare, which, no doubt, was his 
wife’s, for she protested against his selling her, until she got 
a sight of some guineas I held carelessly to her view, when 
the bargain was made. We took some dinner, and mounting 
Smith and Van on horseback, we moved off towards our 
piece of woods, where we again found our guide, much 
frightened, who told us the whole country was in arms in 
pursuit of us, and begged us to surrender, as if he were 
taken he must be executed, and begged us to allow him to 
return to his family. We again said everything to encourage 
him, and told him to go on before us, and we would follow 
him as soon as it became dark, as we had before arranged to 
meet him beyond the ferry. We now saw one of the young 
men from the farm house passing the wood in great haste 
toward Quebec, and we had reason to believe we were sus- 
pected by the people. He was most likely on his way to 
inform some one of our being there. The snow now fell 
very fast. We pushed off, our guide ahead, and then took 
the main road, intending, if possible, to cross the Chaudiére 
and gain the Craig Road,—cut by Sir James Craig when 
Governor of Canada. Our guide was to give us notice, if 
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he could do so, of the condition of the guard at the next 
ferry. In an hour or two we again met our Sancho, who 
trembling now told us we must give up, as at every house 
in which he had been, the inhabitants were looking out for 
us; and a troop had passed him towards the ferry where the 
guard was waiting for us. Thus at every step new difficul- 
ties met us; and we had also to encourage and spur on this 
timid Canadian. 

We were now entering a village about three miles from 
the ferry, and telling our avant courrier to cross the ferry 
and keep a good lookout for us, he began to think us de- 
ranged, and repeating his Pater Noster he obeyed our direc- 
tion. We were obliged to halt occasionally and proceed 
slowly, as in my haste to buy our horses, I had not dis- 
covered that one of them had no shoes on the hind feet and 
the frozen road not yet covered enough with snow, made 
him go lame. This village, like all others in Lower Canada, 
reached a long way on either side of the road, and we moved 
on cautiously looking’ for the road to the ferry until we must 
have gone five miles, and having passed the village and 
seeing a light at a distance from the main road and a path 
leading towards it, we turned into it, and soon found our- 
selves at a farm house near the river, and knocking we 
heard the usual “ entre.” Entering in the dark we asked 
for lodging and feed for our horses which was readily 
promised, when the bonne homme, striking a light, there was 
mutual surprise,—on his part at our appearance in dress so 
different from their own and from wet and dirt not very 
genteel, and our French none of the best. We were no 
less surprised to find ourselves in the midst of men women 
and children in bed in one large room en masse, and on 
enquiry we found ourselves on the bank of the river near 
the falls of Chauditre—and having passed the ferry we 
intended crossing five miles below. We supped on soup 
meagre, and lay down on the floor, adding three more to the 
grotesque assembly,—the women and children not appearing 
to notice our joining them. We were thankful for escaping 
the enemy so far, and promised ourselves a warm lodging 
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by the stove, and very different from the previous night in 
the snow. Warm it was! for we were soon attacked by an 
army of fleas, and again we suffered and bled in the good 
cause, but we were determined to sleep, and it was not a 
little thing that could prevent us. 

At daybreak we were up, when the “habiton” said he 
could put us over the river but the rapids were too strong 
for our horses, and they would be drowned. We insisted 
on making the attempt, and by showing some money, he 
agreed upon making the attempt. We found the river rapid 
and rocky, but narrow, and we crossed in a small boat tow- 
ing over the horses, who seemed as much alarmed as the 
Canadians were. As for ourselves we had made up our 
minds to consider nothing impracticable until proven to be 
so. Having crossed the river, paid the host, and received 
his directions to gain the road, and with the “ adieu” and 
“bon voyage” we left him. The Major mounted on the 
grey mare, and Smith and myself, taking it ride and tie 
with the small grey horse, which appeared to grow more 
lame for want of shoes. As soon as we emmerged from a 
piece of wood about 8 A.M., we passed in front of a farm 
house where the Militia appeared to be collecting to go in 
pursuit of us, but did not appear to notice us,—or perhaps 
did not like to attack us, as there were not more than 
twenty-five of them! 

Presently we met an officer with a sword under his arm 
going to the muster. We now expected he would stop us 
and call to his men to secure us. But it is said one never 
loses by politeness. In this case we did not. I was walk- 
ing by the horses and as soon as our officer came near us, I 
commenced with “salut! Bonjour. II fait beautemp,” &c., 
and passing on really convinced this “ man of war” that we 
were too polite to be prisoners, by which mistake he lost 
some three or four hundred dollars reward, and promotion 
to be a Major of his Majesty’s Militia. After turning to the 
right, as the man at the river told us, we were much pleased 
again to see our Monsieur Tonson, who putting up both 
hands and with some pious ejaculation at our having got 
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over the river, told us we were now on the highway back to 
Quebec via that identical ferry we so much desired to avoid. 

“ Ah! Monsieur, attendez voila!” said he, “ Here is Le 
Major Francis De Le Marie de—something else—parading 
his men to pursue you, and every man is under orders to 
take you. How impossible for you to proceed !” 

** Courage!” we replied,—*“ Put us in the right road again ;” 
and agreeing on a rendezvous at night, away we went until 
we came near a village, and thinking it not prudent to pass 
another detachment of Militia in daylight, we turned our 
horses into a wood to wait till evening, and here our guide 
promised to meet us. But the enemy were increasing so 
fast, and the certain destruction consequent on his detection 
drove him from us and we never saw him again. 

After standing quiet a while we found a peasant was 
hauling logs from this wood to build a house; and having 
with him a small dog, every time he passed us this little 
rascal would run in and come to a dead set at us. And 
thus did we three stand from 10 A.M. till 4 P.M., in the 
snow, fearing to move sufliciently to circulate the blood, lest 
we or our horses might be seen. Poor Van De Venter was 
much crippled from his fall at the prison, and Smith com- 
plained of his feet having been frozen in sleeping out the 
first night, and I felt too cross to give either of them much 
comfort, and we were almost frozen and very hungry. Now 
considering we were volunteers on this expedition we took 
it very coolly and went ahead in spite of wind and weather. 

At 4 P.M. it was growing dark, and as usual toward 
evening the snow began to fall very fast. We made another 
move on the road, and at dusk entered the village without 
meeting more than one or two habitons. Now our petit 
Cheval became quite lame, and I mounted him to urge him 
whilst Smith and Van jogged along on the grey mare,—and 
truly “the grey mare was now the best horse.” 

After much exertion to spur on my beast and finding I 
made slow progress, I had to dismount and seizing a piece 
of fence rail, drove him on before me, and it amused my 
comrades to hear me imitating the natives in driving, which 
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was requisite to avoid suspicion; and tho’ I made great 
noise, not one of the villagers came out; therefore my 
imitation must have been a good one. Now as a further 
proof of my true Canadian French,—on our return we 
lodged in this village with Major Verault, who said that 
when we had passed thro’ the village he was changing his 
clothes, and had orders to go in pursuit. He heard me 
singing out “ marche donc”—* marche tu”—and “ le diable 
paresseux,” &c., but did not imagine it was any other an 
some neighbor going home from work. 

My lame horse was for stopping at every house we came 
to, and after getting thro’ the village about 11 o’clock P.M. 
and not finding our guide, we turned off the road some 
distance to a light we observed, intending to purchase a 
small sleigh, or exchange our lame horse for one. We had 
now determined to pass ourselves for graziers going towards 
the United States to purchase cattle. 

Knocking at the door, the farmer opened it and received 
us kindly, gave us some soup, and we told our story—or 
rather lies. Now they say liars should have good memories, 
and I had not, for when the man asked me if I knew the 
butcher in Quebec I said “‘ no,”—and the man told the priest 
afterwards he then began to suspect we were not true men. 
For if we were graziers, we must know the principal butcher 
in Quebec, and he thought we must be the American officers 
who had escaped. However, he was cunning enough to 
keep his suspicions from us, lest perchance we might have 
put him and his son out of the way of informing. Long 
before daylight I called up the old man to renew our deal- 
ings of the preceding night for a sleigh or other vehicle. 
It was too near Winter, he would not sell his cariole, but he 
had a “bien beau charette”—a light cart—he would dispose 
of, and as soon as he said his prayers he sent his son with a 
lantern to the barn to show me the charette. I preferred 
the sleigh, but he would not sell it, and telling him as our 
horse was lame we would be obliged to take the cart, and 
paying him more than its value in addition to the lame 
horse, we hastily geared up the grey mare, and before it 
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was light moved off at a rapid pace, and took the road up 
the bank of the Chaudiére. We were yet on the lookout 
for our guide, and hoping to gain the wilderness, as we had 
every reason to think that some one who had seen us would 
aid in our pursuit, and to gain the mountains was our only 
safety, as there was no byeroad and our guide had said if 
we could reach the last house in this last settlement, kept by 
Monsieur Jean Jacques Charledeauluce, who was not only a 
good hunter and guide but very friendly to the Americans, 
and no doubt he would secrete us. And now we urged on 
our grise, worthy of—not a more respectable employment— 
but a more stylish equipage and not used to as severe 
driving as we were compelled to give her. Now I was the 
jehu, and to avoid suspicion, when we came near a house or 
met anyone—(we might have been tho’t anything else but 
gallant officers,—from the preceding days of our march 
being much exposed and clothing abused and torn, we did 
not look too genteel, and I was seated in the bottom of the 
cart with a Canadian cap on, and only wanted a short piece 
of pipe in my mouth to complete the figure; but using 
tobacco in any form was a practice I never could comply 
with)—whenever we approached a house or person, we 
drove slow until out of their view. Having as we supposed, 
travelled about 40 miles, at noon we found ourselves near 
the last of the settlements of St. Famine on the Chaudiére, 
and on the route which Generals Arnold and Montgomery 
took in 1775 to attack Quebec, and where General Mont- 
gomery was killed. 

With some assistance from a peasant we crossed the river 
to the house of Charledeauluce, who spoke English, and the 
first we had heard except that of our guide, since leaving 
our friends at Beauport. Our only hope now was to procure 
this man to guide us, as we almost despaired of again seeing 
our Sancho, whose neck was in too much danger to meet us 
after all the detachments of Militia he had passed,—for we 
had passed several of them ourselves. We told the hunter 
our story of expecting to meet some cattle near the lines of 
the United States, and wanted a guide to go with us. He 
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said his brother was ill, and he must go for a physician. 
We used many arguments to persuade him to go direct into 
the woods with us, but without effect. We afterwards over- 
heard him conversing with his brother, and found he sus- 
pected who we were. He then came and told us he was our 
friend, and would do all he dare for us; but he had already 
been imprisoned by the Mayor of Quebec for only bringing 
in some newspapers from the United States, and if he was 
now detected he would forfeit his property and perhaps his 
life. He promised if we were not pursued that night, he 
would procure an Indian to guide us, and as we could not 
proceed without one we had now to submit. 

We were now at the foot of a mountain,—the country 
covered with snow,—the winter set in, and this the last 
house in Canada and sixty miles from an American settle- 
ment. Smith now found his feet so badly swollen and 
frozen, we had to cut his boots in pieces, and found large 
black spots of frost bite on his feet, and he could march no 
further. Van De Venter, tho’ lame, was in good spirits, 
and willing to take to the woods; but as we had before re- 
fused to separate, we now refused to leave Smith, as he 
proposed. Indeed a beneficent Providence directed us 
otherwise, for our best friends in Canada all agreed if we 
had gone into the mountain, we must have perished with 
cold. 

We were compelled to halt for the night, and we did all 
halt and hobble enough, but Charley gave Smith and Van 
something to bathe with, and cooked us an excellent supper 
of spare ribs, which we did not spare—tho’ I never liked 
much to hear of spare ribs afterward—and we went to bed 
not much satisfied with the appearance of things. 

A word here on the subject of exposure to frost. In 
crossing the river St. Lawrence, we had all been equally 
exposed, all equally wet, and all slept together in the snow. 
Previous to lying down, I persuaded Van to take off his 
boots, and doing the same, I tied both our feet close together 
in two silk handkerchiefs, having from a child dreaded 
frosted feet. Smith refused to take off his boots. Our feet 
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were uninjured,—his badly frosted. My head and that of 
the Major’s was covered with a cotton cap and hat, and yet 
both our heads were injured by frost, as well as Smith’s, and 
I am convinced a silk covering would have been a great 
protection. 

Thus far, in our attempt to escape, the fickle Goddess, 
Fortune, had been unusually kind, and led us with smiles, 
but coquette like, she now withdrew, to make our disap- 
pointment greater, and left us—perhaps thinking it too cold 
to go any further with us. I am sure we deserved better 
treatment at her hands, for never did any of her votaries 
more faithfully labor in her service, or court her smiles, than 
we three gallant knights. But turning from us, we were 
left to a fate which our daring and perseverance had not 
deserved. 

About 4 A.M. December Ist, we heard the trampling of 
steeds, and soon found the house surrounded. I turned to 
Van, who was in bed with me, and asked him what he 
thought of our chance now. In a minute we heard them 
post sentinels at each window. The room door was opened, 
and about 20 armed men entered to make a desperate charge 
on us, and frightened our poor host very much. Smith slept 
in the next room, and we could not but laugh to hear the 
sailor abusing them in English, whilst they in French de- 
manded his surrender, and not understanding a word each 
other said. They next charged on Van and myself, and in 
the name of His Majesty demanded our surrender, whilst 
their muskets were pointed at us over the shoulder of their 
officer. We told them not to be uneasy, that we did not feel 
disposed just then for a fight, especially as we were unarmed, 
and they ten to one in numbers,—tho’ looking at the time, 
I really thought I could have managed three of them. For 
after we had surrendered, and were getting something to 
eat previous to our journey “ bock agen,” they begged their 
officers to tie us, supposing no doubt as we had escaped from 
the Regulars at Quebec, and given them such a chase, we 
must be dangerous fellows. Now as the country and climate 
presented so many difficulties to any further attempt at that 
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time, we did not hesitate to assure the officer in command, 
Major Verault, that we would give him no further trouble 
to Quebec. And whilst under his charge, this gentleman 
treated us with every kindness, in opposition to the urgent 
desire of his men to tie us, who, poor fellows, did not know 
how much more secure our promise given to the officer 
made us. 

About sunrise, sleigh and sled were in readiness, and 
surrounded by our guard, we began to retrograde towards 
Quebec. Our feelings were not to be envied. After so 
much daring, so much exposure and suffering, we thought 
we were entitled to better luck; yet such is the elasticity of 
the youthful mind,—and more so that of a soldier, who 
when he enters on the Military career, and his country 
demands from him his entire devotion, must make up his 
mind to take the smiles and frowns of War as they may 
chance to come,—and we were young, we had done what 
was our duty to attempt an escape, and having persevered 
to the utmost, we were now content, and when our eyes met 
occasionally on the road, could jest each other on our gro- 
tesque appearance. Smith was told he expected promotion 
soon, as he appeared to be making a chapeau of his hat by 
sleeping on it. Van was told he looked like his ancestor, Rip 
Van Winkle, just awakened. I was reminded I need not 
mind the rips, as I had enough of them in my clothes, tho’ 
they might serve me till we reached Quebec, when Jack 
Ketch would be entitled to them. Now this was no joke, 
for we had been threatened with execution as hostages ;—but 
my friend, Tom Randall, told a British Culonel,—“ Just you 
hang us now, and it will be dear hanging to you.” To 
return—we stopped at the house of Captain Chiquet of 
Militia, who had formerly commanded a vessel on Lake 
Erie and who spoke good English. The Captain told us 
when we passed within a hundred yards of his house in our 
charette, he held in his hand the order for our arrest, and 
was directing his Lieutenant to muster his Company, and 
supposing we were some of the civil authority, jogging along 
so leisurely, he commenced abusing our want of zeal in His 
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Majesty’s service, little dreaming that we were the veritable 
men that he was displaying so much military skill in pursuit 
of. Then Major Verault told him how I had made so much 
noise in passing his house, with my “marche donc” &c., 
and we had a good laugh. 

We were soon joined by a Lt. Marinault of Quebec Em- 
bodied Militia in pursuit, and with orders, if retaken, to 
receive us from any detachment of Militia, and return with 
us to Quebec. Lt. Marinault was very polite also, and that 
evening we reached the house of Major Verault, where we 
were entertained sumptuously, and rested all night, and on 
the next, left for Quebec where we arrived at 7 o’clock P.M., 
December 2nd, and went with Lt. Marinault, at our request, 
to the quarters of Major Muir of Embodied Militia, then on 
duty, whom Van was acquainted with,—a Scotch gentleman 
who always evinced much kindness to all of us. The Major 
went with us to the prison, and gave orders that we should 
be treated with kindness; that we had only done our duty 
in endeavoring to escape. 

On our return to Quebec we found the whole garrison in 
confusion. A general order had been issued by the Com- 
mander in Chief, Sir George Prevost, severely reprimanding 
Major General Glasgow, Commanding, for permitting three 
prisoners of war, and hostages also, to escape from such a 
fortress as Quebec, garrisoned with 4000 of veteran troops, 
and the country full of Militia. For the British as well as 
our friends thought we were clear. On our return to prison, 
what a scene of confusion! Our companions had been 
treated very badly, and more closely confined. Yet they 
were almost in tears at seeing us again, and said they would 
rather suffer ten fold more than see us retaken. 

The keeper of the prison, Sergeant of the Guard and 
sentinel in close confinement, the officer of the Guard under 
arrest, the officers of the garrison generally much censured, 
and even the Mayor of the city suspected of having aided 
in our escape, because he had been kind enough to let us 
buy a carpet for our room, or perhaps because he had 
married a Philadelphia lady (daughter of Dr. Rush), but 
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Mr. Ross Cuthbert soon repelled the base accusation, and 
frowned into silence these John Bulls, who were anxious to 
blame anyone but themselves, and not disposed to give us 
three Yankees the credit of outwitting them. For they 
ever after scouted the idea of our having escaped from the 
roof of the prison. Altho’ we had written to the Mayor, 
when we left, to assure him of the innocence of those per- 
sons in charge of us, they told us that hanging a carpet from 
the roof was a Yankee ruse de guerre to cover our movements, 
and they continued to try, and to punish innocent soldiers 
for our escape. 

We had been advertised as deserters from His Majesty’s 
kind protection, and a large reward offered for us. Our 
friends soon collected around us, and various and amusing 
were their expressions of regret. They told us that when 
we escaped, we had not been gone more than ten minutes, 
when Read the keeper came up, and missing us began a 
search. The brandy we had given him was operating, when 
a mischievous Midshipman, Monteith, who had suspected 
our movements, undertook to show Read in which room we 
were; and led him occasionally against the edge of an iron 
door, until he ran down stairs, crying:—“ Murder! Sergeant 
of the Guard,—Major Van De Venter,—Sydney Smith,”—&c. 

The prison was soon filled with British officers. The 
second in command, Colonel Parry of the 103rd Infantry, 
examined each of our companions, and heaped insult on 
those who dared to express their satisfaction at our escape, 
calling us by abusive names for daring to elude his vigilance. 
He confined two officers in the same dungeon with a mur- 
derer for defending us. My servant was called up, and as he 
could give no information, the redoubtable Colonel of His 
Majesty’s 103rd Foot pulled the poor fellow by the ear, where 
he had been wounded in battle until the blood ran down his 
neck. This poor fellow’s suffering distressed me much 
more than my own, and I sent a message to Colonel Parry 
by an officer, and tho’ he was in Quebec some days after our 
return, he did not come near us. Yet we were visited by 
many officers who expressed their sympathy for us. 

VoL. xvu1.—20 
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The next day after our return we three were separated 
from our comrades, and placed in separate rooms, with posi- 
tive orders for no person to be allowed to visit, except the 
Aids of the Commanding General. Even our good friends, 
the Catholic priests, were denied admittance to us. But 
when my friend, the Rev. Mr. Mignault, was stopped at the 
threshold,—* What,” said he,—“ the minister of God for- 
bidden to visit the sick and prisoner! Open that door 
instantly, and let Sir George Prevost dare to prevent my 
entrance here again.” And he continued almost daily to 
visit us whilst we remained in prison. 

The first night of our separation by order, I managed the 
Sergeant who had the keys,—for since our escape poor 
Read the keeper was a prisoner in his own castle, and the 
officers and men were more vigilant. But I had always 
treated the Sergeant well; and every night, after all was 
quiet, my door was unlocked, and I spent most of the night 
with Van De Venter, and in a few days we had planned 
another escape. The bars of our windows already sawed 
off, an entirely new mode of travel was marked out, and 
poor Smith was to be left behind. He now appeared to be 
quite contented to while away his time between his violin, 
a walk of ten feet across his room, and his glass of grog,— 
and no doubt thinking, as most others placed in our situa- 
tion have supposed, that having made so much exertion to 
escape, and been defeated, they had done enough. But no, 
a soldier should be stimulated by defeat to renewed exer- 
tions, and to use increased vigilance, and Van and myself, 
trusting to Providence, were nearly ready to cut and run,— 
when down comes an order from Sir George Prevost in the 
field, to take those three troublesome officers out of prison, 
and place them on parole. 

What a compliment to a Yankee officer, thus to acknowl- 
edge that his hostages were to be better secured by our 
word, than by the massive walls of his prison and fortress, 
and by the bristling bayonets of his Wellington veterans! 
Van De Venter and myself were not desirous again to risk 
our lives opposed to the attacks of our guards, or the intense 
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severity of the winter (which was yet severe), but we never 
would have relaxed our exertions to escape from a loathsome 
prison. Van De Venter, Smith and myself were now (March 
1814) paroled, after being closely confined five months, and 
removed to quarters in Port Louis Street, near the gate of 
that name, and in view of the grand parade ground. Here 
we found Generals Winchester Chandler and Winder, Colo- 
nel Wm. Lewis, Major Madison, and a dozen Captains, 
Lieutenants, and Sailing Masters, who, tho’ not closely con- 
fined, were not allowed to go beyond the house and garden, 
and even this was a liberty that we who had been closely 
confined, estimated a great blessing. We had greater ad- 
vantages of conversation and books; we could send into 
the city for anything we wanted, and had more frequent 
opportunities of hearing from our army and from home. A 
mess was established, and as I had evinced some ingenuity in 
doing without food, I was appointed caterer and major 
domo, and we lived very comfortably thro’ the remainder 
of a long Canadian winter; my mind being about equally di- 
vided between my housekeeping duties, reading and re- 
flection, and—looking at the girls, more especially at the 
daughter of Lord Jacob Mountain, Bishop of Quebec, whom 
I had selected for my Dulcina Del Toboso, and from my 
observation across the narrow street of Port Louis, I fancied 
the young lady was everything that that damsel should be. 
I further had reason to think the young lady knew of my 
profound devotion, and if like Sancho, in describing the 
manner of the lady’s mounting, I did not see her vault on 
horseback in exactly the same style, I had evidence of her 
horsemanship, and tho’ I lived all winter in regrets of 
having no means of introduction to this scion of the church, 
—when we removed the following summer to Beauport, I 
met her by entire accident in the road, and I almost feel 
tempted to carry out honest Sancho’s description of his 
master’s mistress. I never sought an introduction, but in 
the society of our estimable friends Colonel Salibury and 
family, we enjoyed much pleasure and seldom met with any 
of the English ladies. It may be readily seen our situation 
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was far from being pleasant or even comfortable, altho’ so 
far preferable to a prison house. We were mostly young 
men, who had cheerfully perilled our lives for the honor 
of our country, and felt very sensibly our being deprived 
of the opportunities of serving with our comrades in the 
field, but we cheered each other. 

We amused ourselves in the various ways of riding, walk- 
ing, fishing &c., occasionally getting up a cat fight to the 
utter horror of some half dozen spinsters of Beauport, who 
had prepared a remonstrance to the Governor General, to 
be presented by a committee of old maids, until they were 
induced to suspend this delegation by the good Colonel De 
Salibury showing them that—as the English officers were 
in the practice of cock fighting, it no doubt was the custom 
in the United States to fight cats; and it would seem hard 
to prevent their amusements,—advising Mamselle Le Blanc, 
who appeared on behalf of the cats, to endeavor to keep 
them at home, until the Americans should leave the village. 
I believe this cat question was greatly aggravated by the 
mischief of Tom Randall, who affected to sympathize very 
much with the tom cats, and in a feigned French hand 
wrote to Mamselle Le Blanc, condoling with her on the 
insult to her bel-chat, and urging her to revenge. Now 
this Mademoiselle Le Blanc was a very dignified lady of the 
ancien régime, and Van and myself took tea with her a few 
days after the battle of the tom cats, when the lady re- 
counted to us minutely all the damage actual and supposed 
her poor cat had sustained, whilst puss sat at a distance 
laboring to wash off the effects of the battle, and evidently 
afraid to approach the tea table,—altho’ Van and myself 
were in no manner concerned in this offence to the single 
ladies of Beauport. 

Lt. Gregory of the Navy acted as Mischief Master Gen- 
eral on those occasions, and he deserved Provost rank. Our 
mischief was not always harmless. It extended to prac- 
tising on each other the burning of gunpowder, lest we 
might forget the use of it,—but no more on this subject. 

After being prisoners a year, our time became very un- 
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pleasant, and our desire to be of use to our country in- 
creased. The British officers endeavored to keep from us all 
intelligence of a cheering nature, and gave us their own ver- 
sion of every battle fought. Our letters from home, if they 
contained any unfavorable opinions of John Bull, were not 
delivered to us. The capture and burning of Washington 
City was speedily handed to us; and on the same day that 
we were lamenting over the fallen honor of our country, 
some kind friend gave us the account of the defeat of the 
British at Baltimore and at Plattsburgh. What a glorious 
contrast was here! Thus were we agitated by hopes and 
fears until the close of the campaign of 1814. At length both 
Governments became heartily tired of the hostage question, 
and this war of words was ended by an exchange of prisoners 
on both sides; and after much ceremony and preparation, 
all the American officers, prisoners at Beauport, took their 
departure from Quebec for the United States in sleighs, 
December 14th, 1814, and arrived at Plattsburgh, New York, 
in a few days. We were here welcomed by our brother 
officers, and we received many attentions from Colonel 
Smith, Commanding, and brother of our companion in 
trouble, Lt. Sydney Smith, who was now at home. Re- 
maining two days at Plattsburgh, we had an opportunity of 
examining the defences of the place, and when the rude and 
hastily built batteries were examined; the small number of 
guns placed in them; the want of men and ammunition 
and the totally unprepared condition of our army at that 
period to oppose the veterans of Britain; it was matter of 
utter astonishment how Sir George Prevost—with the best 
troops in the world, and in number fifty to one, having 
taken a position within gunshot on ground commanding the 
place, having attacked and partly carried the bridge over 
the Saranac, and the stream itself fordable,—yet when the 
British fleet was defeated, without a moment’s delay re- 
treated in utter confusion, to the dishonor of not only him- 
self, but thousands of as gallant officers and men as ever 
lived. I subsequently met many officers who served with 
Sir George in that disgraceful campaign, and I verily be- 
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lieve better troops never lived than they were, and 14,000 
strong." 

As to the battle of Lake Champlain, it was truly characteris- 
tic of the brave tars of both countries and was literally an affair 
of “ hard knocks,” in which McDonough fought until one side 
of his vessel was cut entirely out, then sprung his cable and 
turned the other side, which proved too hard for John Bull. 

On leaving Plattsburgh, our detachment of officers crossed 
thro’ the ice in a packet boat to Burlington, Vermont, and 
next day reached only Vergennes, and left next morning 
and arrived at Whitehall. Here we found several officers 
of the Navy with the remains of McDonough’s fleet, which 
we went on board of in the evening, and left next morning, 
and on the second day, December 24th, 1814, arrived at 
Albany. Having travelled from Quebec all the distance, 
350 miles, except 50 in sleighs, we were right glad to ex- 
change for a good warm post coach, and the rattle of its 
wheels. We left for New York, and after an absence of 
nearly two years, I once again reached Philadelphia, and 
was heartily welcomed by my parents, and I felt thankful to 
the Almighty who had preserved me thro’ many dangers 
and much suffering, and bro’t me in safety to my home. 

Our party of officers was diminished at every halt we 
made, but we did not separate without mutual kind feelings 
and professions of lasting friendships, which had formed in 
scenes of danger, and cemented by mutual suffering; and 
to this day those who live are yet endeared to each other. 

Altho’ I had suffered much and long, I knew it was for 
my country, and with youth and a yet unbroken constitu- 
tion, and the solace of having at all times endeavored to do 
my duty, enabled me to push dull care away, and prepare 
myself for the next campaign, which was likely to be a 
severe one, as our country was becoming more disposed to 
support the Government, which had thus far carried on the 
war by the Democratic citizens alone, but now every one 
found it was requisite to defend his home and country. 


1 See “Thompson’s History of the War.” 
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On the other side the British had defeated and driven 
back the French, and every exertion was making to strike 
the Yankees a hard blow in 1815. 

Our Government received their prisoners home with much 
kindness, and in a day or two after my arrival, I received a 
very affectionate congratulation from my friend General 
Scott, to welcome me home; and as he commanded the 
department, I was handed by his Inspector, General J. Hare 
Powell, at Baltimore, a furlough to remain quiet at home as 
long as I wished. The General knew that that would not 
be long. It was soon known that Lt. Col. Boerstler was to 
have a Court of Enquiry on his conduct, and I among others 
was summoned to Baltimore to give testimony. But the 
Court and everyone else thought the Colonel had suffered 
enough for his ignorance and folly, and therefore acquitted 
him. 

I spent two or three weeks in Baltimore very pleasantly 
surrounded by military friends,—for General Scott (com- 
manding a large department, including Pennsylvania, Del- 
aware, Maryland and Virginia) had his headquarters here, 
and the patriotic citizens of Baltimore were devoted to their 
military friends. General Scott was preparing to go to the 
Canadian frontier in the Spring, and said I must join his 
staff as Assistant Adjutant General, with the rank of Major, 
for which he applied to the War Department to commission 
me. Immediately every preparation was making by both 
countries to prosecute the next campaign most vigorously. 

It was now the middle of February, and we expected to 
move to the frontier. I had dined with General Scott, when 
he directed me not to wait for my commission, but to go on 
duty next morning as Assistant Adjutant General at head- 
quarters. I was awakened about midnight with a great 
noise and shouting in the streets, and on enquiry found an 
express was passing thro’ to Washington with the news of 
peace with Great Britain. This was undoubtedly blessed 
news for thousands of the inhabitants of both countries, 
but to many military men it was a sad disappointment, and 
to none more so than myself,—who retired at night a Cap- 
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tain of the line in full expectation of appearing next morn- 
ing in General orders, as a Major on the staff of a favorite 
General; and in place of sending my first order to announce 
my promotion to the troops, I was directed to order—a 
salute to be fired at Fort McHenry for the news of peace. 
Alas! Alas! I thought I was most unfortunate that I 
should have no other chance of running my head in the way 
of an enemy’s shot. 

What an uproar and confusion now took place! Ina few 
days came orders to stop recruiting ; to recall all troops under 
marching orders ; and officers and soldiers now thought they 
had nothing to do but goto sleep. No more expresses— 
no more videttes—no more patroling all night. And now 
we saw the merchant with animated face and brisk step, 
moving towards his former scene of operations; making a 
hasty visit to the Exchange; then with bundles of keys 
opening his ware-house and counting-room, which had for 
nearly three years been deserted. Then came on the fever 
of trade and speculation, with its mistakes and failures, &c. 

To no one, I believe, was the news of the blessings of 
peace more heartily welcome than my aged parents; and 
I was not unmindful of my duty to them, and at the latter 
part of February, 1815, resumed my furlough and returned 
to Philadelphia. 

Various were the opinions as to the fate of the army, but 
orders were soon issued to discharge all the officers of the 
Regiment from number 42 down to 10, reserving the men 
to fill up the remaining corps. A board of officers was 
convened at Washington, and the army reduced to 10000 
men; and as my friend Scott was one of the board, I was 
retained and assigned to the Corps of Artillery. In June I 
received orders to take command of about 250 men at Judge 
Peters Farm near Fairmount, and in a few days I marched 
them to Fort Mifflin, filled up Major T. Biddle’s company, 
then moved to Fort McHenry, filled up the garrison there, 
and finding that the Corps of Artillery was apportioned in 
two divisions, North and South, and all the old Captains 
claiming the North, I went on to Washington, and obtained 
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an order to remain at Fort McHenry on duty, not wishing 
to go far from my parents. Colonel George Armistead 
who had defended Fort McHenry, going on a furlough, I 
was placed in command of this favorite garrison all summer 
and autumn, till by exposure I was attacked with inter- 
mittent fever, and the Colonel returning, I returned to Phil- 
adelphia to recruit men for the Colonel, great numbers of 
men having been discharged. Whilst on this duty in Phil- 
adelphia, my father was violently attacked, October, 1815, 
with paralysis of the entire left side; and it was a blessing 
that I was near to attend on him, as he continued sick and 
lame till his death nearly three years after. My dear mother’s 
health was also failing very fast. 

In the spring of 1816, Captain Boyle died at New York, 
and I was kept in the North division, and his company was 
ordered to join Major T. Biddle, and I obtained the com- 
pany. Iwas this year stationed at Fort Mifflin, tho’ I spent 
much of my time in the city, and enjoyed many advantages 
from having endeavored zealously to do my duty during the 
war. Every one I found willing to accommodate me,—the 
Government as well as my friends in the army. This year 
Major T. Biddle went on an exploring tour to the Rocky 
Mountains with Major Long, and I was several months in 
command of Fort Mifflin. 

I had for some time wished to become settled in life and 
to get married, but the sickness of my parents prevented 
me; tho’ many of my leisure hours were passed very pleas- 
antly among my female friends, who received me very kindly 
after the hard rubs I had suffered during the war. 

Early in 1817 my company was ordered to Fort Wash- 
ington, a large new work being built on the Potomac River, 
nearly opposite Mount Vernon. Now for many reasons I 
disliked this change, for I had other attachments in Phila- 
delphia than its being my home and that of my parents; 
and when this order came I found this attachment very 
personal, and I never obeyed a marching order more re- 
luctantly. But I was now an experienced soldier and under- 
stood manceuvring, for in the three following years I was 
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ordered away from Philadelphia about twenty times, but 
soon managed to get back. I marched my company to Fort 
Washington and reported to Colonel Roger Jones, Com- 
manding, and in a few days I was allowed to return to 
Philadelphia to recruit, but I must confess I would rather 
have enlisted one female than one hundred soldiers. I now 
passed my time very happily, recruiting by day and courting 
by night, until the close of the year, when Colonel Jones 
applied to go into Virginia—recruiting too. I, poor fellow, 
had to move off to the Potomac, and spend a dreary winter, 
worse by far than a Canadian climate to me; for now I 
found that no other latitude than that of Philadelphia would 
suit my constitution. 

In the spring of 1818, Colonel Jones returned, and I was 
allowed to return to Philadelphia to recruit, but in the 
summer had to return for a short time, and left Fort Wash- 
ington again for Philadelphia in November, 1818. June 25, 
1819, I left Philadelphia for Fort Washington to remove 
my company to Fort Columbus, New York Harbor; June 
80th, embarked with my company on board Schooner Dash, 
and arrived at Fort Columbus July 8, 1819. July 11th, 
left New York for Philadelphia, and returned with some 
recruits. I omitted to mention the death of my mother in 
November, 1817, and that of my father in August, 1818,— 
both of them having been sick a long time; and I was now 
left alone in the world, having no near relatives. Sep- 
tember 21, 1819, returned to Philadelphia, and on the 4th 
of October, 1819, was married to Mary, daughter of Joseph 
and Rebecca Huddell, and obtained leave of absence several 
times to come to Philadelphia, on account of the illness of 
Mr. Huddell, who was very old and much enfeebled. I 
find from my memorandums I passed very often between 
the cities, as Mrs. Roach could not leave her father, and in 
January, 1820, Mr. Huddell died at the 82nd year of his 
age. I now could not think of asking Mrs. Roach to leave 
her mother, who had but her two daughters left to her, 
having in a few years lost her husband and four children; 
and as I was in favor at head-quarters, I could be in Phila- 
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delphia every week almost, and I looked forward with 
delight when I should bring my beloved wife to garrison,— 
and a more delightful spot cannot be found in this country 
than Fort Columbus, Governor’s Island, was at that time. 
The garrison consisted of four companies U.S. Artillery, 
and one of the Infantry, one company at Bedloe’s Island, 
and one company at Ellis Island. 

Thursday, June 19, 1820, I arrived at Fort Columbus with 
my beloved wife, where we were welcomed by all our mili- 
tary friends and families. I was now happy indeed, and 
the more so in finding Mrs. Roach soon became accustomed 
to garrison life—indeed all ladies do. Miss West of Phila- 
delphia soon joined our family; then Mrs. R——’s sister ; 
then her mother; and on July 18, 1820, another blessing 
was added in the birth of a son, and an uncommon fine 
child. But this perhaps made us too selfish, and the next 
year the Almighty removed from us this inestimable gift, 
and we were left childless. 

The following winter of ’20-’21, Mrs. Roach spent in 
Philadelphia with her mother; and in May, 1821, the army 
having undergone a third filtration and reorganization, I 
was ordered to the command of Fort Mifflin near Philadel- 
phia, intended, no doubt, as a compliment to me, being near 
my home; but it was a sad reverse, as I believe our beloved 
child contracted a disease here which tended much to his 
death. 

I remained in command of Fort Mifflin until December 
21, 1823, when I received a furlough till April 1, 1824, at 
which time I resigned my commission in the army of the 
United States, having entered a Second Lieutenant in July, 
1812, and retiring a Major,—zealously striving at all times 
to do my duty,—serving near twelve years without once 
having been tried or arrested, and never having once been 
censured by any commanding officer for the slightest neglect 
of duty,—having served two severe campaigns on the Ni- 
agara Frontier,—been twice wounded,—eighteen months a 
prisoner of war at Quebec,—and closely shut up in prison 
for five months of that period. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR, 1778. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON C. FORD. 
(Continued from p. 174.) 


JoHN CUNNINGHAM, 1" Lieut. in Pennsylvania militia. Taken not 
far from Philadelphia, 16 September, 1777. 

ABra’M Strout, 1" Lieut. in the 2* New Jersey regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 1 January, 1777. Taken at Cooper’s Ferry, Jersey, 6 April, 
1778. 

Henry Morrits [Murfields], Lieut. in the Pennsylvania militia. 
Commissioned, 6 May,1777. Taken at his own house, 19 February, 1778. 

RosBerRT WALKER, Lieut. in Col. Brewer’s regiment. Commissioned, 
6 November, 1776. Taken 15 miles from Philadelphia, 7 April, 1778. 

Joun Hyat, 2* Lieut. in Col. Hall’s regiment. Commissioned, 5 
April, 1777. Taken at his own house while on furlow, 25 April, 1778. 

Sam! WuitTrne, 2* Lieut. in Col. Lamb’s regiment. Taken, 10 De- 
cember, 1777. 

TimoTHy TAYLoR, Ensign in Col. Bradley’s regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 10 June, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776. 

JoOsEPH HuLu, Ensign in Col. Bradley’s regiment. Commissioned, 
10 June, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776. 

Dant KNOWLTON, Ensign in Col. Knowlton’s regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 20 June, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776, 

Et BARNvuM, Ensign in Col. Bradley’s regiment. Commissioned, 1 
July, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 1776. 

Tuo’ U. Fospick, Ensign in Col. Charles Webb’s regiment. Com- 
missioned, 10 July, 1776. Taken [at Fort Washington], 16 November, 
1776. 

JOHN THOMSON, Ensign in Morgan’s militia. Commissioned, March, 
1776. Taken near Princeton, 3 January, 1777. 

JEREMIAH B, EELLS, Ensign in Col. Bradley’s regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 10 June, 1776. Taken [at Norwalk], 15 March, 1777. 

JOSEPH PAYNE, Ensign in the 9" Virginia regiment. Commissioned, 
4 January, 1777. Taken, 4 October, 1777. 

JoNnT# SMITH, Ensign in the 8th Virginia regiment. Commissioned, 
16 March, 1777. Taken, 4 October, 1777. 

JacoB SomMERs, Ensign in the Pennsylvania militia. Taken at his 
own house, 1 May, 1778. 

PETER PAUL, Ensign. Commissioned, 31 July, 1776. Taken, 16 
November, 1776. 
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Bens4 Storrs, Q' Mas* of Col. Durkee’s regiment. Commissioned, 
7 September, ——. Taken, 22 November, 1776. 

Isaac CRANE, Adjutant of Field’s militia. Taken, 16 March, 1777. 

JouHN Ray, Q* Mast* of militia. Taken, 24 February, 1778. 

THOMAS KENNEDY, Volunteir. Taken, 22 April, 1777. 

WILLIAM MILLs, citizen. Taken from his own house. Never bore 
a commission. 

SAMUEL MILLs, Q* Mas* Sheldon’s troop of cavalry. Taken, 15 De- 
cember, 1777. 

THomMAs MILLARD, 2¢ Lieut. in Phila. militia. Commissioned, 1 May, 
1777. Taken, 14 February, 1778. 

AARON CHEW, 2¢ Lieut. in Jersey militia. Taken, 19 June, 1778. 

JOHN Cozens, Captain in Jersey militia. Taken, 9 March, 1778, at 
his house, New Jersey. Nocommission. Should be No. 36 if exchanged 
as a Captain. 

—— GooDALL, Captain. 

JoHN Sway, Captain in Baylor’s Dragoons. Taken, 28 Sept., ——, 
Jamen Town. 

WILLIAM MARTIN, Lieut. in Proctor’s artillery regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 1 April, 1777. Taken in New Jersey, 15 March, 1778. 

SAMUEL McFaRLAN, Lieut. of the Jersey militia. Taken in New 
Jersey, 28 March, 1778. 

JOSEPH BRITTON, Lieut. in Gist’s “ additional” regiment. Commis- 
sioned, 6 February, 1777. Taken on Philips Heights, above King’s 
Bridge, 16 September, 1778. 

JAMES Sims, Lieut. in the 1% Maryland regiment. Commissioned, 
17 April, 1777. Taken on Philips Heights (was taken before Brit- 
ton). 

WILLIAM RopGeERs, Lieut. in the 4" Virginia Continental. Commis- 
sioned, 28 September, 1776. Taken in English neighborhood, New 
Jersey, 23 September, 1778. 

RoBERT RANDOLPH, Lieut. in Baylor’s Dragoons. Taken in New 
Jersey, 28 September, 1778. 

PEREGRINE FirzcHEw [Fitzhugh], Cornet in Baylor’s Dragoons. 
Taken in New Jersey, 28 September, 1778. 

THomAsS EvAns, surgeon’s mate in Baylor’s Dragoons. Taken in 
New Jersey, 28 September, 1778. 

BALDWIN DapDE, volunteer in Baylor’s Dragoons. Taken in New 
Jersey, 28 September, 1778. 

JOHN KELTEY, volunteer in Baylor’s Dragoons. Taken in New Jer- 
sey, 28 September, 1778. (In the provost guard.) 

ALEXANDER MoCaskeEy, D.C.G. of forage. Taken at Maroneck, 8 
September, 1778. 

MARK GARRETT, Com’ of forage. Taken at Maroneck, 8 September, 
1778. 
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General Washington to Colonel Samuel B. Webb. 
Heap Quarters MIDDLE BROOK 
25th Feby, 1779. 
DEAR SIR: 

Agreeable to my promise, when you were at Head Quarters, I have 
had a calculation made from the last returns of the Commissary of Pris- 
oners, of the number of privates which upon the several propositions 
that have been made by the enemy, we should have to give them in a 
general exchange of our officers for officers and privates of the Conven- 
tion Troops—By submitting this to Congress, if necessary, they will be 
the better able to decide on the propriety of adopting the measure 
solicited in the memorial which you have been appointed to present. 

I am with great regard 
Dear Sir 
Your most obed Ser*. 
COLONEL WEBB. Go WASHINGTON. 
[See table on opposite page.] 


A LIST OF OFFICERS, PRISONERS TO THE BRITISH, NOT EX- 
CHANGEABLE BY THE RULES AND ARTICLES OF WAR, TAKEN 


FROM THEIR DIFFERENT RETURNS. 
Rank. Names. Remarks, 
Lt Colonel John Smock 
Major George Wright 
Robert Hodson 
Captain Edward Hertan 
Jacob Covenhoven 
Lieut* Francis Grier 
Benjamin Walton 
John Blake Taken from the return 
John Ofburn + of these on Parole, 
Henry Murfits Long Island. 
Silas Snow 
Theophilus Little 
Cornelius Van Tafsel 
Thomas Millard 
James James 
Aron Chew 
Ensign Jacob Summers 
Colonel William Coates 
Lt Colonel Thomas Reynolds 
Major Enoch Edwards Taken from the return 
Brg-Maj' Dan' Hammel | Of these at home on 
Lieu‘ Jacob Bright Parole. 
Enfign Andrew McMinn 
Comfs’ Gen' Musters Gunning Bedford 
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STATE OF THE AMERICAN OFFICERS WHO ARE PRISONERS TO THE BRITISH ARMY, 24™ NovEM®, 1778. 





COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. STAFF, Navy. 





Colonels. 

Lieut Colonels. 

Maj Brigade. 
Lieutenants. 

Dep. Adjt Gen!. 

Dep. Com. Gen. Forage. 
A. D. Q. M. General. 
A. D. C. Gen! Forage. 
Commifsary. 

Forage Master. 
Quarter Masters. 
Chaplains. 

Sub: Lieut* County. 
Commad. State Fleet. 
Mates Armed Vefsels. 








on | Capt Lieutenants. 


ae 
o 


On parole L. Island 


no | Brig. Generals. 
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~I 


At home on parole ......... 
Broke parole .......++« 


Confined in provost....... 
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Rank. Names. Remarks, 
Colonel John Hannum 
Lt Col! Persifer Frazier 
Major William Williams 
Benj* Bowne Taken from the return 
Captain Samuel Swift + of these who deserted 
Lieu Andrew Forrest their Parole. 
Daniel Cressop 
Joseph Blake 
Enfign William Marrener 
Lieu Joel Westcot 
Comit Thomas Kilty 





In Provost. 





Lieutenants. 
| Comms’ Gen! Musters. 


| Cornets. 
| Brigt Major. 





| Colonels 
bo | Captains. 


— 
— 


On Parole Long Island 


i 


On Parole at home 


Deserted Parole 





_ © 














Total not Exchangeable 16 1 | 35 





























N.B.—Besides the above there are twenty Prisoners of different Ranks to 
be deducted from the Enemy’s General return who have been either since 
exchanged, Came under the Navy Department or are Citizens. Those 
whose names are specified in this List, ought not to be accounted for, ac- 
cording to the Custom of War, as I am well acquainted with the Circum- 
stances of their Capture & the manner in which they made their escape. 


A LIST OF OFFICERS DUE FROM THE ENEMY THE 8 DAY OF 
DECEMBER ANNO 1778. 


Rank. Names. Corps. Remarks, 
Major Frederick Hundran Long Isd Milit* 
— D’Marbaum Dragoons 
Captain R. Dawes —— 53¢ Regiment 
Simon Lord —— do do 
John Beard do do 
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Rank. 
Captain 


Names. 

D. Guyun 

Dammies —— 
Slagentuffle 
John Barbarie 
Thomas Hughs 
Archib* Gordon 
John M. Brown 
Alex’ Frazer 
—— Meyer 
—— Beryhoff 
—— Breva 
— Roachrodt 
— Roch 
—— Nesbit 
Chevalier Dentrofhe 
Thomas Mann 
Jemeriah Pemberton 
—— Audra 
— D Nacke 
— D. Ranzan 
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Corps. Remarks, 
L* Infantry 
ditto 
Dragoons 
1" Jersey Volunt® 
53* Regim' 
do do 
do do 
71" Regim' 
Grenadiers 
ditto 
Dragoons 
do 
do 
do 
62° Regm‘ 
Kings Loy' Am* 
ditto 
Infantry 
do 
do 


—— Strutza 

—— Melikimer 

—— Thomas 
Verbroof 


Ifaac Bonnell 


—— Fromaute 
—— Menza 
—— Chew 
— Seely 


Comit 
Chaplain 
Judge Advo*® 
Surgeon 
Barrack 
Master 
Com{s’ 
Surgeon 
Mate 
Surgeon 


Dragoons 
ditto 


} Dragoons 


} Hospitals 











ion | Lieutenants. 


With the Enemy 
With us 


Ko) 





Servt* of British & 


German Officers, 


Privates due us Pr 


Rank Unknown. 
3 S | Settlet Nove 234 78, 


Judge Advoe, 





— 


—_ | Commifearies. 
% 








20) 9) 1 














as 








2| 1) 2} 2) 1) 8) 1) 1) 6/880) 23} 






































N.B.—There may probably be more Officers and Privates prisoners 
with us than are included in the above return, but having no regular 
reports from my Deputy’s, I cannot exactly ascertain the number. 


Vou. xvui.—21 
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STATE OF OFFICERS IN CAPTIVITY, EXCLUSIVE OF THOSE 
THE CONVENTION TROOPS.! 





L. Colonels. 
Lieutenants. 





American officers in Captivity per return 


Officers included in the above whom we re- 
fuse to exchange as p lift N° 2 . 

By the fame lift there appears to be 20 
others not enumerated, oe are not prop- 
erly exchangeable, which — be — 
tioned thus.....c..ccccccccccocesccccccccccccons socees coe | cee | ove 

Officers, prfioners with us, who have ‘been 
fent into the enemy for whom they have 
not returned others—and thofe ftill in our 
hands, exclufive of the Convention troops 
—as p Return—N° 8........... beecccceccccccccees 463 | ood | oes 10 


Total to be deducted from the above....... wut & 21 18 








Ballance in favour of the enemy............ ‘ 11/11 21 18 
































From the above eftimate, it appears, that the ballance of 
Prifoners, in officers, in favour of the enemy exclufive of the 
troops of the Convention, and inferior ftaff officers who are 
omitted as they do not materially affect the calculation—is 

8 Brigadiers 21 Captains 
11 Colonels 130 Lieutenants 
11 L Colonels 18 Enfigns 

6 Majors 

The ultimatum of the enemy’s propofitions as mentioned 
in private converfation was to exchange one half of our 
officers for as many of theirs of the Convention troops and 
the remainder in private men on this plan. 

The number to be exchanged for privates will be 

1 Brigadier 10 Captains 

6 Colonels 65 Lieutenants 
6 Lieutenant Colonels 9 Enfigns 

3 Majors 

1 This table is in the MS. of Alexander Hamilton. 
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The loweft ratio that can be thought of between officers 
which is founded upon the number of grades in each com- 
miffion is— 

a Colonel as «66 Captain as 8 
Lieut. Colonel as 5 Lieutenant as 2 
Major as 4 Enfign as 1 

This was proposed by the American commiifioners at 
German town; but not acceded to—The loweft ratio to 
which the British Commiffioners would confent, was the 
following— 

a Colonel as 13 Capt as 8 
L Colonel as) 8 Lieu as 2 
Major as 5 Enf as 1 

The ratio fettled in the cartel between the French and 

Englifh in 59 was, in the infantry 


a Colonel 

Lieut Colonel as 
Major 

Captain 
Lieutenant 
Enfign 

Private 


Reduced to numbers upon the principle of the two fore- 
going it would ftand thus— 


a Colonel 


The calculation on the firft ratio will ftand thus— 


1 Brigadier fay equal to 2Colonels @6......... 12 
6 Colonels @6 36 
6 L Col* 30 
83 Majors 12 
10 Captains 30 
65 Lieutenants 130 
9 Enfigns 
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Five privates for an Enfign is as low an eftimate as can well be made. 
It is agreeable to the precedent of 59 before mentioned and would be 
infisted on, upon the credit of that precedent; not to fay, that to uphold 
the importance of a commiffion it cannot decently be valued lower. 


Privates. 

259 @ 5 will amount to 1295 
Calculating on the fecond ratio by the fame procefs the amount 
will be.........0. ScD IRE Sele Me aenwoseeees Sete dabetbesetnveosteepieecss 
On the third ratio it will be..........06 0+ pecddedepsseteckseecdessteunccnds pies 


N.B.—In the propofition lately made by the British Adjutant Gen- 
eral through Mr. Loring to M’* Beatty, it was propofed to fettle the 
equivalent of privates for officers, agreeable to the third plan. 

The plan moft commonly held out by the enemy for the exchange of 
the Convention troops is to do it by whole corps. On this plan as thofe 
troops particularly the German are very thinly officered they would re- 
ceive a much larger number of privates, than on the calculation here 
made for exchanging one half our officers for private men. 

Thefe calculations could not be entirely accurate; but they are nearly 
fo; and will ferve to form a judgment upon. They if anything rather 
fall fhort of than exceed the truth. 





Descendants of John Rush, 


DESCENDANTS OF JOHN RUSH. 


[The following genealogy is taken from a chart presented to the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania, in 1880, by Robert Bethell Browne, of 
Jeansville, Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, it being a copy of a record 
compiled by General James Irvine in the year 1800, and placed by him 
in the family Bible of his cousin, Frances Bethell, mother of R. B. 
Browne. A few additional notes are now added.—Eb.] 


1. Joun RusH commanded a troop of horse in Cromwell’s 
army. At the close of the war he married Susanna Lucas, 
at Hortun, in Oxfordshire, June 8, 1648. He embraced the 
principles of the Quakers in 1660, and came to Pennsylva- 
nia in 1683, with seven children and several grandchildren, 
and settled at Byberry, thirteen miles from Philadelphia. 
In 1691 he and his whole family became Keithians, and in 
1697 most of them became Baptists. He died at Byberry 
in May, 1699. His sword is in the possession of Jacob Rush, 
and his watch now belongs to General William Darke, of 
Virginia. He had issue (as appears by a record in his own 
handwriting now in possession of Dr. Benjamin Rush), viz. : 


. Elizabeth, 5. June 16, 1649. 

. William, 5. July 21, 1652. 

. Thomas, 6. November 7, 1654; d. in London, 18th of Fourth 

month, 1676. 

. Susanna, b. December 26, 1656. 

. John, 5. 1st of Third month, 1660. 

. Francis, 5. 8th of Second month, 1662. 

. James, 5. 21st of Seventh month, 1664; d. and was buried at Ban- 
bury, 24th of First month, 1671. 

8. Joseph, 5. 26th of Tenth month, 1666. 

9. Edward, b. 27th of Ninth month, 1670. 

10. Jane, b. 27th of Twelfth month, 1673-74. 


2. ExizaBetH Rusu, eldest daughter of John and Susanna 
Rush, married Richard Collet, May 27, 1680, as appears by 
a certificate of a Quaker Meeting in London, now in the 
possession of Mary Peart. They came to Pennsylvania in 
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the same ship with William Penn in the year 1682, and 
settled in Byberry upon five hundred acres of land, two 
hundred of which are now owned by Captain Decator and 
one hundred by two of his great-grandchildren, Elizabeth 
Messer and Mary Peart. They lost their first child, aged 
two years, by the fall of a tree. They had afterwards the 
following issue : 


11. John Collet. 
12. Mary Collet. 
18. Rachel Collet, m. Benjamin Peart. 


3. Wit.1aM Rus3, eldest son of John and Susanna Rush, 
married first in England and afterwards a second wife. [Ac- 
cording to some authorities, the name of his first wife was 
Aurelia.] He died at Byberry in the year 1688, five years 
after his arrival in the country. 

Issue by first wife : 


14. Susanna, m. John Webster and [John?] Gilbert. 

15. James, m. Rachel Peart; d. 1727. 

16. Elizabeth, m. Timothy Stephenson, by whom she had no issue. 
He afterwards married Rachel Rush, widow of his brother-in- 
law, James Rush, by consent of the Synod of New York. No 
issue. 


By second wife : 


17. Sarah (first called Aurelia), m. David Meredith. 
18. William, m. 1711-12, Elizabeth Hodges. 


5. Susanna Rusu, second daughter of John and Susanna 
Rush, married in England, John Hart, born at Whitney, in 
Oxfordshire, November 16, 1651. He was a member of the 
first Assembly called by William Penn in 1683. He was 
educated a Quaker, but became a Keithian in 1691 and a 
Baptist in 1697, being a preacher among each of these sects, 
and much respected for his piety. They had issue: 


19. John Hart. 
20. Joseph Hart. 
21. Thomas Hart. 
22. Josiah Hart. 
23. Mary Hart. 
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These married into the Crispin, Miles, Paulin, and Dun- 
gan families, from whom have descended a numerous issue 
in Philadelphia and Bucks counties. John Hart was shot 
dead by accident in Virginia. His brother Thomas, who 
lived in Virginia, had nineteen children before he removed 
from thence to South Carolina, where many of the family 
are settled. [See, also, Hart Genealogy, by Davis, 1867.] 


6. Joun Rusu, third son of John and Susanna Rush, mar- 
ried and had issue: 


24, John, m. ——. 
25. Thomas, m. —. 


11. Janz Rusu, youngest daughter of John and Susanna 
Rush, married John Darke, son of Thomas Darke, and had 
issue : 


26. John Darke, 5. in 1698. 

27. William Darke, 5. in 1700; m. ——. 
28. Joseph Darke, 5. in 1702; m. ——. 
29. Samuel Darke, d. in 1706; m. ——. 
80. Mary Darke, 5. in 1709; m. ——. 


The other sons and daughters of John and Susanna Rush 
died single or childless, or if they had children, they died 


young. 


14. Racuet Coxiet® (Elizabeth,? John") married Benja- 
min Peart, youngest son of Bryan Peart. [The will of 
Bryan Peart, “of Throughfare to Duck Creek,” is dated 
January 1,,1705-06; proven at New Castle, April 18, 1706. 
He mentions his daughters Anne Steather and Margaret as 
living in Maryland; his wife, Jane, and other children, Wil- 
liam, Benjamin, Ralph, and Rachel. The will of Jane 
Peart, widow of Bryan Peart, “late of Haurskip, in York- 
shire, whitesmith,” was dated April 28, 1708, and proven at 
Philadelphia, December 7, 1709. Children: Benjamin, 
Ralph, William, Ann, Margaret, and Rachel, and son-in- 
law, James Rush.] Benjamin and Rachel Peart had issue: 
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31. Thomas Peart, m. ——. 

82. William Peart, who had seven children (not named). 
33. Elizabeth Peart, m. twice. 

34. Mary Peart (living in 1800), unmarried. 

85. Bryan Peart, m. ——. 


15. Susanna Rusu* (William,? John') marnied first, John 
Webster, and secondly, Gilbert, by whom she had no 
issue. [John Gilbert, of Byberry, died intestate, and letters 
of administration were granted at New Castle, September 
14, 1744, to Susanna Gilbert, his widow. He had property 
in New Castle County. Some authorities state that Susanna 
had children by both husbands.] By John Webster she 
had issue : 


36. A son. 
87. Phoebe Webster, who m. William Lockhart. 


16. James Rusu*® (William,? John") married Rachel 
Peart, the youngest daughter of Bryan Peart. He lived on 
a farm on Poquestion [Poquessing] Creek, where he died 


in 1727. 
Issue: 


88. John, m. Susan (Hall) Harvey. 
39. William, had children, William and John. 
. Joseph. 
. James. 
. Thomas. 
. Rachel. 
. Ann, m. John Ashmead. 
. Elizabeth, m. Edward Cary. 
. Aurelia, d. young. 


18. Saran Rusn* (William,? John’) was called Aurelia 
till her marriage and baptism. She married David Mere- 
dith and lived to be about eighty-six years old, when she 
left upward of one hundred descendants. [They resided 
in Whiteland Township, Chester County, Pennsylvania, 
where David died in 1754.] 
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Issue : 


47. Susanna Meredith, m. —— Hayes. 

48. David Meredith, m. [Elinor] Garrett; [died, 1755]. 

49. Rebecca Meredith, m. John Jenkins. 

50. William Meredith, m. [Margaret? daughter of Walter?] Lloyd. 
51. Rachel Meredith, m. —— Connolly. 

52. Joseph Meredith, went to Cape Fear and never returned. 

58. John Meredith, m. —— Cloyd. 

54. Mary Meredith, m. —— Bean [Bane]. 

55. Hannah Meredith, m. —— Guest. 


There were several other children, who died young. One 
of them, a son, was lost and perished in the woods. 


19. Witt1am Rusu* (William,? John") was married, 
March 1, 1711-12, to Elizabeth Hodges, at a Quaker Meet- 
ing held at the house of his brother, James Rush, in By- 
berry, as appears by a certificate now in possession of James 
Irvine. He died January 31, 1733, at Boston, in New Eng- 
land, and his widow in Philadelphia, April 15, 1755. 

Issue : 


56. Mary, b. February 9, 1712-18; m. George Irvine. 

57. William, 6. February 26, 1717-18; m. Esther Carlisle. 
58. Joseph, 5. January 3, 1719-20; m. Rebecca Lincoln. 

59. Elizabeth, 6. January 6, 1721-22; d. same day. 

60. Elizabeth, 6. February 12, 1722-23; d. December 8, 1754. 
61. Francis, 6. November 5, 1725; d. August 27, 1726. 


25. Joun Rusu * (John, John’) married Sarah , and 
had issue : 


62. William, 5. February 26, 1703. 

63. Mary, 5. January 10, 1713; m. —— Norwood; had son, John. 
64. John, 5. April 11, 1717. 

65. Joseph, 5. August 19, 1722; m. and had issue. 

66. Sarah, 6. October 14, 1725. 

67. Benjamin, 5. September 5, 1730. 


26. Tuomas Rusu *(John,? John") married and had issue: 


. John, who married, but left no issue. 

. Thomas, d. young. 

. Mary, m. —— Crow; settled in Virginia. 
. Rebecca, m. J. English, and had issue. 

. Elizabeth, d. unmarried. 

. Esther, d. unmarried. 
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28. Wiit1aM DarkE‘ (Jane,? John’), born in 1700; mar- 
ried and had issue : 


74. John Darke. 

75. Ann Darke, who m. and had issue: a son, who was drowned ; 
Esther, who m. a Bembridge, and had a son Henry ; and Rachel, 
who d. single. 


29. JosepH Darke* (Jane,? John’), born in 1702; mar- 
ried and had issue: 


. Jane Darke, 5. May 9, 1734. 

. William (now General) Darke, 5. May 6, 1736. 
. Mary Darke, 6. June 13, 1738. 

. John Darke, 6. March 10, 1741. 

. Joseph Darke, 5. September 20, 1744. 

. Martha Darke, 6. September 17, 1750. 


30. Samuzt Darxke® (Jane,? John’), born in 1706; mar- 
ried and had issue: 


82. Sarah Darke. 
83. Jane Darke. 
84, Samuel Darke. 
85. Mary Darke. 
86. Lydia Darke. 
87. Thomas Darke. 
88. William Darke. 


81. Mary Darke? (Jane,? John’), born in 1709; married 
[name not given] and had issue: 


89. Elizabeth, 5. in 1734. 

90. John, d. young. 

91. Edward, 6. in 1738. 

92. Robert, 5. in 1740; killed by the Indians; left seven children. 
93. William, 5. in 1742. 


82. Tuomas Peart‘ (Rachel,’ Elizabeth,? John‘) married 
and had issue: 


94. William Peart. 
95. Edmond Peart. 
96. John Peart. 
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97. Thomas Peart. 
98. Bryan Peart. 
99. Rachel Peart. 
100. Elizabeth Peart. 
101. Rachel Peart. 


34. Exizasetu Peart‘ (Rachel,’ Elizabeth,? John") mar- 
ried first, Millard, and secondly, —— Messer. She 
is now living, July 14, 1800, and is nearly eighty years of 
age. 

Issue : 

102. Mary Millard. 

103. Elizabeth Millard. 

104. Rachel Millard. 

105. Mary Millard. 


106. Jonathan Millard. 
107. Thomas Millard, who m. and had twelve children. 


108. Ann Messer. 


36. Bryan Peart‘ (Rachel,® Elizabeth,? John’) married 
[ (Swedes’ Church record), November 30, 1752, Elizabeth 
Walton, born Third month 27, 1725, daughter of Benjamin 
and Rebecca Walton, of Byberry. He died December 27, 
. 1757, and his widow married again (Christ Church record), 
August 17, 1760, Benjamin Gilbert, and they with their 
children were taken captives by the Indians in 1780. She 
died in Fallowfield Township, Chester County, Eighth 
month 5, 1810]. Bryan Peart left three children : 
109. Benjamin [5. 1753; d. 1840; m. Elizabeth Jones]. 


110. Rebecca [b. 1754]. 4 
111. Thomas [6. 1756; d. 1831; m. Mary Roberts]. 


39. Joun Rusu‘ (James, William,? John 5 married Susan 
Harvey, formerly Hall, daughter of Joseph Hall, of Tacony. 
Issue : 


112. James, d. single, at sea. 

113. Rachel, m. Angus Boyce, by whom she had a son, Malcolm 
Boyce; and by a second husband, J. Montgomery [Rev. 
Joseph. See “A Sketch of the Life of the Rev. Joseph Mont- 
gomery,” by John Montgomery Forster, Harrisburg, 1879], 
had ason John. She died in 1798. 
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114. Rebecca, m. [June 11, 1761] Thomas Stamper, and had issue: 
Joseph and Susanna Stamper. She died of the yellow fever 
in 1793. 

115. Benjamin (M.D.), m. Julia Stockton. 

116. Jacob, m. M. Rench. 

117. Stephenson, d. young. 

118. John, d. young. 


45. Ann Rusu‘ (James,’ William,? John’) married John 
Ashmead, and had issue: 


119. William Ashmead, m. ——. 

120. John Ashmead, m. Mary Mifflin. 
121. Rachel Ashmead, m. J[ames] Hood. 
122. Benjamin Ashmead. 


By second husband [Samuel Potts] : 


123. James Potts [b. June 17, 1752; d. July 28, 1822; m. Sarah Wesa- 
sell. See “Sketch of Major James Potts,” by Thomas Maxwell 
Potts, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania, 1877]. 


46. Exizaseto Rusu‘ (James,’ William,? John’) married 
Edward Cary, and had issue: 


124. Elizabeth Cary. 

125. Jesse Cary. 

126. Ezra Cary. 

127. Ann Cary, m. —— Gouge. 
128. Rachel Cary. 

129. Sarah Cary. 


50. Resecca Merepitu‘ (Sarah,® William,? John’) mar- 
ried John Jenkins, and had issue: 


130. David Jenkins, m. and had seven children. 
. Margaret Jenkins, d. young. 
. John Jenkins, m. —— Douglas, and had eight children. 
. Isaac Jenkins, d. single. 
. George Jenkins, m. and had one child. 
. William Jenkins, m. and had two children. 
. Jenkin Jenkins, d. young. 
. Rebecca Jenkins, m. and had six children. 
. Joseph Jenkins, m. —— Morgan, and had thirteen children. 
. Benjamin Jenkins, d. young. 
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57. Mary Rusu‘ (William,’ William,? John") married 
(May 24, 1733) George Irvine, who died October 2, 1740. 
She died January 5, 1766. 

Issue : 


140. Elizabeth Irvine, d. March 2, 1801 [aged sixty-seven]. 

141, James Irvine (General), d. [Philadelphia, March 28, 1819, aged 
eighty-four]. 

142. Susanna Irvine, d. young. 

148. Mary Irvine, d. single. 


58. Witt1am Rusu‘ (William,> William,’ John’), born 
February 26, 1717-18; married Esther Carlisle. 
Issue : 


144, John, 6. November 9, 1742; d. young. 

145. Joseph, d. May 8, 1745; d. young. . 

146. William, 5. October 13, 1746; d. young. 

147. John, 6. November 10, 1748; d. young. 

148. Elizabeth, 5. December 8, 1750; m. R. Bethell. 
149. Hanna, 5. and d. same day. 


William Rush married second wife, Frances Decowe, and 
died November 30, 1791. 
Issue by last wife : 


150. Abraham, d. young. 

151. Francis, d. young. 

152. Joseph, 6. August 20, 1761; m. S. Massey, of South Carolina. 
153. Sarah, m. Joseph Kerr. 


59. Joseru Rusu‘ (William,’ William,? John’), born Jan- 
uary 3, 1719-20; married first [September 19, 1750, Christ 
Church record], Rebecca Lincoln [probably daughter of 
Abraham Lincoln, of Springfield Township (now), Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania}. 

Issue : 


154. Elizabeth, m. William Allen. 
155. William, m. Martha Wallace. 
156. Mary, m. Joseph Tatem. 

157. Abraham, d. young. 
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By second wife, Elizabeth Hilton: 


158. Catharine, m. John Cochran. 
159. Joseph, d. single. 

160. Susanna. 

161. George, d. young. 

162. Esther, d. young. 

168. Rebecca, d. young. 

164. Benjamin, m. Deborah Jones. 
165. Esther, m. John Loughrey. 
166. Sarah. 

167. James Irvine. 


116. Bensamin Rusu® (John,‘ James,’ William,? John’) 
[the celebrated physician, signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, etc., born near Poquessing Creek, 1741] mar- 
ried Julia Stockton. [He died in Philadelphia, 1813.] 

Issue : 


168. John. 
169. Emila. 
170. Richard. 
171. Susanna, 
172. Elizabeth. 
173. Mary. 
174. James. 
175. William. 
176. Benjamin. 
177. Benjamin. 
178. Julia. 
179. Samuel. 


117. Jacos Rusu® (John,* James,* William,? John") mar- 
ried M. Rench, and had issue: 


180. Rebecca. 
181. Sarah. 
182. Mary. 
183. Louisa. 
184. Harriet. 


120. Wittiam AsumeaD* (Ann,‘ James,’ William,? John *) 
married and had issue: 
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. John Ashmead. 

. Thomas Ashmead. 
. William Ashmead. 
. James Ashmead. 

. Mary Ashmead. 

. Ann Ashmead. 


121. Jonn AsumeapD® (Ann,‘ James,’ William,? John") 
married Mary Mifflin, and had issue: 


191. John Ashmead. 
192. Benjamin Ashmead. 
. Ann Ashmead. 
. Joseph Ashmead. 
. William Ashmead. 
. Mary Ashmead. 
. Eliza Ashmead. 


122. Racnet AsHmeEaD® (Ann,‘ James,® William,’ John ') 
married, 1768, James Hood [son of Thomas and Rebecca 
Hood, of the Northern Liberties, Philadelphia]. 

Issue : 


198. Mary Hood [m. August 11, 1792, Samuel Boys, and had fourteen 
children]. 
199. James A. [d. unmarried about 1806]. 


149. ExizasetH Rvusx® (William,* William,’ William,? 
John"), born December 8, 1750; married R. Bethell. 
Issue : 


200. William Bethell. 
201. Robert Bethell. 
202. Frances Bethell [d. June 21, 1783; d. April 29, 1855]. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE CHILDREN OF CHRIS- 
TOPHER MARSHALL. 


[The following letters from and to the children of Christopher 
Marshall, the diarist, have been kindly intrusted to me for publication. 
According to the information furnished me, Mr. Marshall left his home 
in England, early in the last century, in consequence of a second mar- 
riage contracted by his father, leaving behind him a sister, Isabella. At 
this time he was about eighteen years of age. He was twice married. 
There was no issue of the second marriage. His children were Ben- 
jamin, born 1737; Christopher, born 1740; Isabella, born 1741; and 
Charles, born 1742. Benjamin married, on the 22d day of the Tenth 
month, 1761, Sarah, daughter of Joseph Lynn, “ late of the Northern 
Liberties, . . . deceased.” The marriage took place “at Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Second and Market Streets.” In the certificate of mar- 
riage, Benjamin is described as “‘of the City of Philadelphia, . . . Tinn 
plate Worker.” The illness referred to in the correspondence proved 
fatal, and he died January 29, 1778. Christopher married Ann (sur- 
name not given). Isabella died unmarried. Charles married Patience 
Parrish. Upon the entry of General Howe, Christopher Marshall, Senior, 
left Philadelphia, and remained with the “Government,” at Lancas- 
ter, during the British occupancy. At the same time his three sons, 
with their families, removed to the country, Benjamin’s home being 
at or near the fork of the road between Plymouth and Valley Forge, in 
Providence Township, whence some of the letters are dated. The Prov- 
idence from which the account of Bunker Hill was sent was, of course, 
Providence in New England. Benjamin was often at army head-quarters, 
and nursed many sick officers at his own house. It was here that he 
contracted a fever and died.—T. 8.] 


Jabez Bowen to Messrs. Benjamin Marshall and Brothers, 
merchants, Philadelphia. 


(Endorsed) “The within Letter is Examined p* John 
Jinckes, one of the Gen' Com’tee of Correspondence.” 


“‘ PROVIDENCE June 20 1775 
“My FRIENDS, 
“ After informing you of my safe Arrival and finding my 
Family in Health, I give you the News from the Army as 
authentick as possible. Fryday night last Co' Putnam took 
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post at Bunkers Hill, and hove up trenches sufficient to 
cover Three hundred Men, in the Morning preparations 
were made by the Kings Troops to Dislodge our people, 
they fired the Town of Charlestown in divers places and 
under cover of the Smoke, marched up and attacked our 
people with a Body of 5000 Men, (our Men on the hill con- 
sisted of about 2000). They attacked with spirit Three 
times and were Repulsed with great loss on their side, but 
(unfortunate for us) just as they were wheeling off the Third 
time some of our people in the left ery’d out that their 
Powder was all gone, which being heard by the Regulars 
they wheeled up and charged our people with their Bayonets, 
on which they were ordered to Retreat. They marched off 
as fast as possible from the ground till they were out of gun 
shott and then formed. They were not persued at all, but 
in the mean Time six Men of War and four floating Bat- 
teries were brot up and kept a Constant fire on the Cause- 
way that leads on to Charlestown, which prevented the 
Troops that were orderd to assist our people on the Hill, 
joyning of them, however Putnam and his Men run the 
gauntlett, but not without the loss of several Killed, and 
many Wounded by the Fire of the Ships &. They have 
now Intrenched themselves on Pleasant Hill within Cannon 
shott of the Hill that the Regulars now possess. Our Loss 
in the action amounts to 60 Killed and Missing and about 
100 Wounded. Doct’ Warren was wounded on the Hill, 
and fell and is supposed to be Dead, (tho’ I this moment 
hear that he is alive and a prisoner I cant say that I Believe 
it.) Co' Gardner of Cambridge is Wounded in the Groin I 
hope not mortally, it is impossible to tell the loss on the 
other side, neighther do we know who commanded the at- 
tack. On the same night that Putnam took post on Bunkers 
Hill another party broke ground on Dorchester Hill, we 
expect to hear an attack on them soon. We suppose that 
Roxbury was set on Fire last night and part or the whole of 
it Burnt down from the great light that was seen that way 
last Night. We lost six field pieces on Bunkers Hill. Our 
People are in high Spiritts, and seem earnest to be led on 
VoL. Xv1I1.—22 
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to some action to signalize themselves anew. Gen' Ward 
gave it as his opinion before our people took post on 
Bunkers Hill that it could not be made tenable, and that he 
tho’t it not best to make an Intrenchment on it. 

“Our Government have ordered Two Cruizers to be 
equiped and sent. out to protect our Trade. They have 
Retaken Lindsays packett in sight of the Men of War, 
which Wallis had fitted as a Tender. The Men of War 
have taken Mr. Gibbs Brigg Loaded with Flour. They 
have put all the Flour on Board of the Men of War, for 
fear that the Brigg should be Retaken and unloaded as 
several Vessells from the West indies was, a few Days agone. 
The Sloop has not yet arrived that has my Goods on Board 
she stands a great Chance to fall into their Hands. Thus I 
have given you all the News that our Country affords. You 
will give my Respects of the good Women your Wives. I 
have put off writing till the last Moment to give you the 
Freshest Intelligence. I remain your Friend &c.—in great 


haste. 
“ JaBEZ BoweEn.”’ 


Benjamin Marshall to his father, at Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. 


“PHILApD4 Aug. 3 1777 

“ HonoureD & MucH EsTEEMED FATHER 

“‘ T have been in Town but once before this since thee went 
away at which time Charles wrote thee & I desired him to 
Enform thee I sh* have wrote but was obliged to attend the 
Navy Board & Board of War to know ab‘ their sending 
down a fleet to clear the Cape May Channell & went out 
next morning early. . . . I am well pleased to hear that thou 
art so fully satisfied with the place . . . hope by tbis time 
you are pretty well settled & got things to your mind for 
indeed fitting & altering places & Removing is attended with 
much trouble & I have often thought that it was too much 
for thee to undertake but well knowing that Mother would 
ease thee as much as in her power & indeed am afraid she 
will overdo the matter & fatigue herself too much, I wish it 
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may not hurt her. I assure thee y" Absence is very fully 
felt by us for whenever we come to Town it seems so odd. 
Especially as we all our life time have lived so near together. 
. .. The kind advice contained in thy Letter we received 
with pleasure as coming from a Father ever mindfull of his 
Children’s Welfare both here & hereafter... . We have 
had frequent allarms this severall days concerning the 
Enemys fleet consisting of between 2 & 300 Sail being off 
our Capes & sometimes said to be in but they have again 
disapeard & have heard nothing of them these 2 days, it was 
fully expected they w* have come here. G. Washington’s 
Army March’d & are now Encamped about Germantown, 
the Falls & & every preparation was making to receive 
them, the Troops in high Spiritts & eagerly wishing for 
Action, as it was heped our people, had the Enemy attempted, 
would have given a good acc* of them, but we are every 
hour in Expectation of hearing something from them. 
About 40 Large Ships sail’d from N. York lately with Sick 
& wounded Soldiers for England. No particular news from 
the Northward, the Enemy not having made any advances. 
Gen. Arnold & Gates are I hear orderd up there & Gen. 
Schuyler & St. Clair to be brought to Court Martiall which 
I hope will satisfy the people where the fault (if any) 
lay. 

“ The Court of France have orderd Packquets to saill every 
Month for America with dispatches to Congress, they are very 
fast Sailing Vessells & are each to bring 30 Ton of Goods, one 
of which is arrived & brings very favourable acct* some of 
which are to be published in 2 or 3 days. They have offerd 
to Lend the Continent any Sum of Money on Loan & thereby 
Establish our Currency, to supply us with Goods on their 
own Risque, great Quantities are now coming to Congress, 
amongst which is 50 or 60,000 stand of Arms, great Q’ of 
Blankitts, Cloathing & other Goods, & that the people in 
generall there heartily wish us Success. 

“Dean & Doc" Franklin wrote to Lord Stormont at Paris 
complaining of the Il] Usage our people received in England, 
he answered them that the Ambassador of the King his 
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Master received no Letters from Rebells except to implore 
his Mercy. 

‘¢ A French nobleman, Son in Law to the Duke de Noailes, 
one of the first Families in France, is arrived in this City 
by the way of South Carolina (with severall Gentlemen) in 
a Vessell at his own Expence & Risque, & its said has made 
a present of some Brass Cannon, Musquets & Military Stores 
to the Contin' Army there, the Congress have made him a 
Major Generall tho’ not to have any Brigade neither will he 
receive any pay or pension but bear the whole Expences 
himself, only to have Liberty to be with Gen. Washington 
in every Engagement, a noble Instance of Honour... . 

** Paull Fooks has been very Bad & his Life despaired of, 
but is now much better . . . thy ever dutiful & affectionate 


Son whilst 
“ Bens. MARSHALL. 


“P.S.—Thou'll see by the writing that I intended to have 
copied this over & corrected it, but as its too late & R. Flem- 
ing going very early I hope thee will be able to Read it & 
therefore Excuse my transcribing it.” 


Benjamin Marshall to his wife. This letter is addressed 
‘Benjamin Marshall at Newton Hall.” 


“ PHILAD. Sep. 12 1777 
“‘My pear SALLY, 

“Yesterday morning between 8 & 9 O’Clock a report of 
Cannon was heard which continued till near 11 O’Clock & 
afterward begun to slacken ab‘ 12 a Letter from the Gen! 
informing that the Enemy were advancing that his men 
were in good Spirits & hoped to give a good acc‘ since which 
no ace' till this morning about 4 o’clock. Express from the . 
Gen! enforming that during the Heavy firing at Chads Ford 
on Brandywine, a Large Body of the Enemy went round & 
cross’d a Ford ab‘ 6 miles higher up where we had 2 Bat- 
talions who received them with a heavy fire but the Enemy 
ab‘ 5000 rushed on with fixt Bayonetts; so that our people 
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were obliged to give way before the Gen! could gett to sup- 
port them, the remainder then attackt Waynes & Maxwells 
Brigades & after a heavy fire gott accross the Ford. Our 
whole Army then retreated, and when the acc’ came away 
were ab‘ 2 mile from the Enemy. Gen. Washington was 
at Chester ab* 2 O’Clock this morning & orderd the Army 
to Form behind them. Our Loss of men said to be ab‘ 50, 
the Enemy considerable by their forcing the Creeck—the 
French Nobleman wounded in the Leg. Coll. White of the 
Light Horse wounded. Gen. (I forgett) shot thro’ the hand, 
Coll. Stone & L* Coll. Smith of Maryland killed. Cap* For- 
rest of Artillery wounded, & some others names not ment*, 
We allso lost several pieces of Cannon. Expect to hear 
more particulars presently. Yesterday they hauled a num- 
ber of large Cannon to the ferry on Sculkill & this morning 
some very heavy ones goes to the Swedes Ford, great num- 
ber of shovells, spades, picks, Wheel Barrows &c were allso 
sent in order to throw up Breast works; the Militia are 
all to turn out this morning as Volunteers, they having mett 
yesterday afternoon for that purpose. Gen. Livingston goes 
to Jersey in order to gett out their militia, this matter pre- 
vents any Business being done as all the Shops are ordered 
to be shutt up, & we cannot yet do any thing with our Salt, 
only Congress have engaged to take it at their risque. I 
cant say when shall come up as I cannot leave here till I 
hear how things is like to be, tho’ hope to be up to Morrow. 
My Dear Love to the Children & all ffir“ & am with sincere 
affection thine whilst 
“ BenJ. MARSHALL. 


“N.B.—The Frd* & other prisoners were sent away yes- 
terday afternoon from the Masons Lodge.” 


Charles Marshall to his father, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


“PROVIDENCE January 19“ 1778 
“Dear FATHER 


“Thine p* Jacob Baker came safe to hand last fifth Day 
about noon accompanied by Dr. Phile whose Presence was 
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very agreable as his Wife and Children had come out of 
Philad* & were at my House anxiously wishing for his 
Arrival. . . . I wish y* Opertunities from us to Lancaster 
were more frequent y‘ we might oftener inform you the 
Situation of our Families (as since the Army has removed 
across the Skuilkill we do not meet with so many Opertuni- 
ties). . . . I perceive by thine that thou wast apprized of 
Brother Benjamin’s being sick . . . I just now heard from 
him by Dr. Morgan who attends him, he saw him this after- 
noon & says y*‘ (he) is very poorly & thinks his Disorder will 
turn to be nervous, however I refer thee to Dr. Phile who 
can inform thee more particularly he having seen him. 
Patience has been in Philad* twice, her main Inducement 
the first Time was to try to gett her Sister Betsy Phile out 
but when she was in Town she found further Business as 
the very Day after her Arrival she understood that the 
English intended to take Possession of the Things y* were 
in our back Store up Vidells Alley which untill then they 
had not touched, so y‘ she had to use all the Influence she 
could to try to save them & the Officer in my House (who 
intended to sieze them) promised that if she produced a List 
of what was in the Store & affirm to it, she might have them 
upon which she came up to us & we made out a List as well 
as we could and she went down the Second Time but tho’ 
she stayed Several Days in Town she had but once an oper- 
tunity of seeing him, & altho she had nearly a Promise of 
having the Things yet when the List was given him he 
required Some Time to consider of it & as Patience chose to 
come out with her Sister she has not yet obtained an Answer 
tho the Officer told her that she need not wait as he could 
inform her Brother who will wait on him for his Answer, 
however I think it is necessary y* she should go down again 
to know the Fate of the Things. . . . The Officer y* first 
lived in my House when he removed took part of our Fur- 
niture with him also part of Bro Chris* Furniture is also 
taken out of his House which Patience has also to see after 
tho the Officer has promised her to deliver hers back, & 
upon the whole Patience has been used with good manners 
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by them or rather full as well as could expect. ... Thy 


affectionate Son 
** CHARLES MARSHALL. 


“ Almost 11 O’Clock at night.” 


Christopher Marshall, Jr., to his father, at Lancaster, 

Pennsylvania. 
“ January 28" 1778 

“Dear FaTHER 

“T am now at Brother Benny’s & have been up with him 
these two last nights past to attend him in his Illness, which 
I have been anxious to communicate to thee from time to 
time . . . but as the Army is in Quarters on the other Side 
of Sckuylkill, Oppertunities do not present here so frequent 
as formerly, neither do I meet with any at my own habita- 
tion, being in that Respect a private place, and from head 
Quarters there may be Oppertunities, but the Passage over 
the River has been obstructed by floating Ice, otherwise 
believe I should have gone over & might have forwarded a 
few Lines from thence—however I now write but know not 
how it will be conveyed to lett thee know that the different 
Branches of our Families are all well in Health at present, 
except our dear Brother Benjamin, who still continues very 
ill, thou wast before appriz’d by Letters from Charles & 
Self as well as personally by Dr. Phyle who saw him, of the 
Situation he was in... . Dr. Morgan & Hutchinson who 
attended him declare it to be the Putrid Fever . . . on the 
whole from many Circumstances think he is something 
better, but know not how to flatter ourselves with his 
Recovery. . . . Sister Sally . . . almost constantly with him 
. . . her Bodily fatigue is much lessened by having Aunt 
Lydia Darragh here who heard dismal accounts of Sickness 
amongst us induced her to come out of Town, so y‘ its great 
Ease to all our minds to have her here, as thou knows she’s 
so tender hearted, skillfull & willing to do any thing about 
a Sick person. We should have been pleased to have 
heard from thee p* return of Rees’s Waggon, but suppose 
he came off sooner than thou expected, if thou hast wrote 
p* Kolb’s Waggon or any other Oppertunity, they have not 
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come to our hands, the last we rect was p* Jac: Baker who 
came in Co’ with Dr. Phyle. 

“ Brother Charles & Patience lodged here last night .. . 
she has been to Town in hopes of getting many of our arti- 
cles returned, those in our back Store she has got leave to 
remove, as the English Army want the Store . . . had she 
apply’d when one Col. Maxwell was in her House believe 
she would have mett with little Difficulty, but as he’s re- 
moved there’s another Officer in his place not so oblidging 
which requires much prudence to know how to act with 
him. . . . Thy affectionate Son 

“‘ CHRISTOPHER MARSHALL JUN*. 


“N.B.—We rec‘ several Letters from England which had 
lain in the Post Office in Town, but they were Old Dates & 
had been first Examined; there was one for thee but they 
would not deliver it. 

“2 O’Clock P.M.” 


Charles Marshall to his father (written on back of the 
foregoing). 

“ January 29" 1778 $ past 4 O’Clock P.M. 

“* Annexed is what Bro" Chris wrote thee yesterday. . . . 
Betwixt 10 & 11 o’clock at night . . . instead of his appear- 
ing better . . . we were surprized to find y* he was consid- 
erably worse . . . so y* we called up Sister Sally (whom we 
had a little before perswaded to go to Bed) & sent for Bro 
Chris & Sister Betsy who had gone over to David Ritten- 
house’s to lodge . . . we think he cannot survive over this 
night . . . we have now sent Jacob Baker on purpose to 
convey this Letter. We should be greatly pleased to see 
thee here, but on acco' of the badness of the Weather & 
Roads cannot promise ourselves that Satisfaction. . . . Sister 
Sally tho considerably afflicted on this most trying & affect- 
ing Occasion, has nevertheless I think behaved with be- 
coming Fortitude & endeavours to be resigned & to submitt 
to the Will of Providence, which owing to the unsettled 
State of the Times & her peculiar Situation, (she being very 
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lusty & expecting to lay in some Time in March) makes it a 
more trying Dispensation to her as well as to thee & us.... 
Thy Loving & affectionate Son 

“CHARLES MARSHALL.” 


Charles Marshall to his father, at Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

“ PROVIDENCE February 5“ 1778 
“RESPECTED FATHER 

‘“‘ Thy several favours p' Gen. De Kalbs Waggon, Will 
Armstrong & Jacob Baker all came safe to hand, the last I 
did not receive untill yesterday afternoon as Baker was 
detained from crossing Skuilkill the night before by the 
water being high. Patience and I were at Sister Sally’s 
when he came there . . . we could not but sympathyze with 
thee for the Loss we have all sustained . . . especially as 
being at such a great distance y* thou couldst not have the 
opertunity of being with thy dear Son during his Sickness. 
... I sincerely wish that our aged Father may be supported 
under this Tryal. .. . 

‘“* As our Bro* Benja" dyed without settling his affairs Sister 
Sally is desirous y* we (Bro™ Chris & self) should have the 
Settlement thereof which indeed we are very willing & 
desirous to undertake & assist therein all that we can, but as 
we presume we cannot act, & thou canst, we therefore think 
it will be best for thee to administer to his Estate, but at 
same time we can be assistant in doing all the Business, for 
which Reason we are desirous that thou wouldst come down 
that we might consult with thee on the Occasion. . . . Iam 
sorry thou shouldst have to undertake such a Journey at 
this Season of the Year but as matters are situated I think 
it cannot well be avoided & therefore we shall postpone 
doing anything material untill thou comes down or we hear 
further from thee, perhaps it would be best to try to gett an 
easy Creature & come on Horseback rather than in the 
Chair as the Roads are so heavy, & tho’ it will not suit 
either of us at present to leave our Homes to come up all 
the way to Lancaster yet if thou can send us word where 
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& when to meet thee on the Road, one of us might if the 
Roads are not too bad meet thee with a Carriage... . I 
hope this may find thee & Mother in the Enjoyment of 
Health. ... 
“Thy Loving Son 
‘CHARLES MARSHALL. 


*“‘ Thave herewith sent 2 News Papers y‘ I rec’d from Philad 
yesterday & I desire by every Opertunity thou wouldst send 
me down the Lancaster News Paper & I will endeavour to 
send thee up the Philad Papers as often as possible. 

‘Please to purchase & send me 2 of Dunlaps Almanacks 
with the Articles of Confederation in. I have not Time at 
present to write about Patiences being in Philad, only she 
says she was at Jn°® Lynns & they were all well there as well 
as most of our friends in general, Uncle Hallowell & Family 
desired particularly to be remembered to you, as also Stephen 
& Mary Collins & Rob Parrish. 

“} past 11 O’Clock at night. 


“TI forgot to mention that our dear Brother was buryed last 
Seventh Day at Plymouth Meeting Yard as Sister Sally 
proposes y* if she is so happy as to gett to Philad* again to 
have him removed there.” 


Charles Marshall to his father, at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


“ PuorLap4 December 1" 1781 
“ EsTEEMED FATHER 


“Brother Christopher wrote to thee a few Days past ad- 
vising thee of the Safe Delivery of Sister Betsy of a Daugh- 
ter, . . . now I have to convey to thee the awfull Tidings 
of her Departure, she having expired yesterday about 20 
minutes past 12 O’Clock. ...I have often to view our 
present Separation with Concern shouldst thou be taken ill. 
. . . I therefore request thee to reconsider our Separation in 
this Light & if thou canst find freedom to remove to thy old 
Habitation, be assured it will afford great Satisfaction & 
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Pleasure to all of thy Dear Offspring as well as to many of 
thy other Friends. .. . 
“ Thy affectionate Son 
“ CHARLES MARSHALL. 


“Please to inform Widow Kuhn y* I had her Things 
packed up Several Days, & I expected y‘ Bowsman might 
have called again to have informed us that his Waggon 
was come... . 

“The Child seems bravely & has a good breast of Milk so 
that we have hopes it may do well.” 
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LETTER OF SILAS DEANE TO HIS BROTHER SIMEON 
DEANE; FROM PHILADELPHIA, 1779. 


PHILADELPHIA, July 27, 1779. 
Dear BrRoruer : 


I sent you a Dict’, by Mons: De Francy, which doubt not 
you have received, but untill I have Lett™ from you acknowl- 
edging it will make no Use of it. We are here in the greatest 
possible Anarchy & Confusion. On Saturday Night the 
House of Mt Humphreys a respectable Citizen, & as True, 
& brave a Whig, as any in this State was forced by the 
Rabble, excited, & led on, by Two of the Committee, He 
was from Home, but returned, just after they had entered in 
search of him. They had knocked down, and Wounded his 
Sister a Young Lady in the House, and were retiring just as 
He made his Way thro. them into his House; He armed 
himself, and stood on his defence, whilst they insulted, and 
Abused him, and to intimidate Him, led up a File of Soldiers 
armed, but He bravely defied them all Unitedly, and without 
any Assistance from the Authority of the City or his Neigh- 
bors, dispersed them. This daring outrage, tho. not the 
greatest that has been committed here, has alarmed the 
Citizens, & yesterday there was a Town Meeting, at which 
the Committee found themselves greatly embarrass’d and 
were severely censured; M* R Morriss was acquitted of 
every Charge, and greatly applauded, this indeed looks 
favorable, but the Meeting stands adjourned until this 
Morning, & the proceedings of this Day, will shew what 
will probably be the Event, the Contest is between the 
Respectable Citizens, of Fortune & Character, opposed to 
the Constitution of this State, and People in lower Circum- 
stances, & Keputation, headed by Leaders well qualified for 
their Business, & supposed to be secretly supported, by the 


1 From “Correspondence and Journals of Samuel Blachley Webb,”’ 
edited by Worthington C. Ford. 
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Pres‘ & Council However Things may End, It may at this 
Instant be truely said, there are few unhappier Cities, on the 
Globe than Philad*, the reverse of its Name, is its present 
Character, which I hope will not be its situation for any 
Time. 

It is a Melancholy Reflection to Think, that whilst Our 
Common Enemy, is Wasting Our Sea Coasts, & laying Our 
fairest, & most peaceable Towns, in Ashes, We are quarrell- 
ing among Ourselves, and can scarcely be constrained from 
plunging Our Swords in each others Bosoms. Fairfield, 
Norwalk, & the Country between them, are Plundered, & 
burnt to almost the last House by the Enemy, N Haven was 
Plundered, & the Stores on the Wharf burned, and many 
Houses in E Haven, the individual Acts of Barbarity You 
must suppose many, & Atrocious, they are so, almost beyond 
description, or Example The Enemy have evacuated the 
State; The Surprise of their Garrison at Stoney Point was a 
most gallant Affair And conducted in some degree, to make 
them retire from Connecticut. Lord Cornwallis is arrived 
at New York with some Recruits, & it is given out that 
Adm!’ Arbuthnot may be daily expected with a large Rein- 
forcement I doubt it, though Our Friends in France, write 
positively, on the subject. He must have sailed in May, 
which induces Me to think his Destination changed, & that 
his being bound to America was given Out rather as a blind. 
I send you inclosed Two Lett™ from M* Limozin which I 
opened, impatient for News from France, from whence I 
received Nothing by Letter. pray write Me Your situation 
and What You have Suffered, also how the Land Office goes 
on. Isend you part of Two Papers by which you will see 
how Payne [Thomas Paine] is handled, there are Two more 
still severer but I have them not by Me at this Time. The 
Verses merit preserving. 

Our Brother B. D. is gone to Boston, he has been success- 
ful in Privateering lately, in the Mars particularly. 

I am my D* Brother most Affectionately 

Yours 
S. DEANE. 
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28 I miss’d the Post of yesterday, & will now add briefly, 
the transactions of the Day. At Nine oClock Two or Three 
Hundred Men of the lower Orders of the People armed 
with large Staves or Bludgeons with Drum & Fife entered 
the State House Yard, and Stationed themselves Near The 
Hustings, soon after a large Number of Citizens of the first 
Character entered. A few Resolutions passed, when Gen! 
Cadwallader offering to Speak the Phalanx prepared for 
the purpose raised such a Noise that He could not be heard, 
the Chairman call’d to Order and put the Question if He 
should be heard, a very great Majority declared for the 
hearing of him. But the Moment He began, He was in- 
terrupted by the same party, with their Shouts, striking, & 
cracking of their Sticks against each other &c, on this He 
with His Friends amounting to near Three fourths present, 
to prevent the most fatal as well as disgraceful Consequences 
retired in a Body to the College where they formed a Meet- 
ing & went on with their Business, & appointing a Comm. 
to protest against the proceedings of the other party, they 
came to several Resolutions and Adjourned The party left 
in the State House yard also went on, & passed a Number 
of Resolutions, such as might be expected from them, & 
then broke up. Thus The Two Parties are pitted against 
each other, each making Proselytes as fast as possible, against 
another Tryal of their Forces meantime the Minister has 
taken up the Insult offered to M* Holker, & thro. him, to 
his Most Christian Majesty by the late Committee in a 
perious Stile, & demanded satisfaction; This will I hope 
bring some of these Leaders to their Senses, but some of 
them I have no doubt have their Views, & their Interest so 
strongly & deeply fixed in promoting Anarchy & Confusion, 
That Nothing will call them off the desperate Course they 
are pursuing, some of them I doubt not are well paid for 
all This by the Enemy; and sure I am, the Enemy is now 
gaining more, by this kind of Campaign, than by any other 
they can devise or plan. I am now seriously intent on 
leaving the City as soon as possible, without any further 
reference to Congress, for 1 see no probability of their 
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waking from the Lethargy they are in, and Attending to 
Business of the utmost importance, in a regular and decisive 
Manner. The Report is that Lord Cornwallis and the Fleet 
are arrived, but Acc* of the Troops uncertain, some say 
Five Thousand some More, if they are really arrived I 
expect a large detachment of them will be employed in 
Maneuvring, with Gen' Washington, & in destroying Our 
Coasts Or that their Fleet and a principal part of their 
Army will strike on some part Eastward, perhaps Attempt 
Boston whether I shall go Northward or Southward first is 
uncertain, but I shall leave the Continent the Moment I can 
do it with probable Safety, of Arriving, in the first Neutral, 
or Friendly Port, pray let Me know what Bromfield & Roach 
are doing, their Conduct is very surprising and they do not 
write Us one Word. I am ever my Dear Brother 
Most Affectionately 
Yours &¢c 
S. DEANE. 
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1730 Oct. 
1730 Oct. 12 
1730 Nov. 1 
1781 May 19 
1732 Sept. 4 
1782 Dec. 3 
1734 Mch. 31 
1734 Mch. 31 
1734 July 27 
1734 Aug. 12 
1735 Aug. 17 
1735 Sept. 
1735 Sept. 
1735 Oct. 

1735 Dec. 
1736 Oct. 

1736 Oct. 

1736 Dec. 
1736 Dec. 
1737 Oct. 

1738 May 
1739 Dec. 
1740 April 10 
1740 July 12 
1740 Nov. 2 
1741 Sept. 13 
1741 Oct. 7 
1742 May 19 
1748 July 31 
1744 Oct. 14 
1745 June 2 
1745 June 2 
1746 Mch. 7 
1746 Sept. 28 
1747 April 10 
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BAPTISMS, 1709-1760. 
BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


(Continued from p. 229.) 


12 Smith Jonas s. Morris and Anne 4 dys. 


Jacob s. Morris and Anne 4 dys. 

Andrew s. Andrew and Elizabeth 6 mos. 
William s. William and Mary 2 mos. 3 wks. 
Mary d. John and Mary 1 yr. 

Martha d. Andrew and Elizabeth 2 wks. 
John s. Morris and Anne 8 wks. 

Anne d. Morris and Anne 3 wks. 

George s. Jonas and Mary 3 wks. 

Anne d. John and Mary 11 mos. 

Edward s. George and Elizabeth 6 mos: 
David s. Andrew and Elizabeth 6 mos. 

John s. John and Mary 5 dys. 

Mary d. Morris and Anne 5 wks. 

Noah s. George and Elizabeth 6 mos. 

John s. William and Mary 3 yrs. 11 mos. 
Thomas s. William and Mary 1 mo. 
Alexander s. Edward and Elizabeth 6 yrs. 9 mos. 
Hannah d. Edward and Elizabeth 1 yr. 5 mos. 
Seamore s. Morris and Anne 2 mos. 

Joseph s. John and Christian 5 dys. 

Mary d. John and Mellina 1 yr. 11 mos. 
Margaret d. John and Elizabeth 2 yrs. 6 mos. 
Joseph s. John and Emillia 5 mos. 

Mary d. William and Isabella 1 wk. 4 dys. 
Rachel d. Daniel and Dorothy 11 mos. 

Eliza d. James and Mary 3 mos. 

Hannah d. John and Amelia 3 mos. 19 dys. 
Elizabeth d. Thomas and Mary 11 dys. 
Samuel s. Thomas and Elizabeth 16 dys. 
James s. William and Rebecca June 18 1748 
George s. William and Rebecca May 5 1745 
Anne d. John and Amelia March 5 1745 
Anne d. Thomas and Mary July 22 1746 
Joseph s. James and Mary March 26 1747 
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1747 July 24 Smith Mary d. William and Susannah Feb. 13 1747 

1748 Nov. George s. George and Catherine Oct. 21 1748 

1748 Dec. Joseph s. Jeptha and Dinah Nov. 7 1748 

1749 Aug. Anne d. William and Jemima July 16 1749 

1750 Nov. William s. William and Jemima Oct. 1 1750 

1752 May Matthew s. William and Jemima April 9 1752 

1752 Oct. Robert s. Christopher and Susannah June 28 1752 

1754 July Anne d. Jacob and Mary April 1 1754 

1754 Oct. Anne d. James and Martha Oct. 13 1754 

1755 Jan. Martha d. Charles and Martha Nov. 30 1754 

1755 Dec. 24 Thomass. Richard and Mary Dec. 17 1755 

1759 Oct. 13 William Moore s. Rev‘ William and Rebecca 

1760 Nov. 4 William s. Samuel and Jane March 18 1755 

1760 Nov. 4 Annd. Samuel and Jane Jan. 14 1760 

1736 Aug. 24 Smithers Sophia d. Richard and Elizabeth 16 yrs. 

1717 July 9 Smout Eltony' s. Silvanus and Elinor 1 yr. 

1727 Aug. 24 Sneed Elizabeth d. William and Elizabeth 9 mos. 

1726 Jan. 12 Snowden Margaret d. Margaret 

1746 May 30 Sober Mary 

1735 Dec. 25 Soutt John d. Edward and Mary 6 mos. 

1714 Feb. 9 Sowers John s. John and Mary 2 mos. 

1741 Oct. 7 Spafford Ann d. John and Ann 3 mos, 3 wks. 4 dys. 

1739 Feb. 25 Spaford William s. John and Anne 5 dys. 

1759 May 26 Sparks Margaret d. James and Mary May 3 1759 

1745 Nov. 22 Spelman Catherine Gordon d. Elizabeth wife John 

1727 Sept. 10 Spencer Daniel s. Jchn and Mary 2 wks. 

1730 Mch. 18 Thomas s. Thomas and Margaret 7 mos. 

1732 Mch. 15 Johns. John and Mary 6 yrs. 6 mos. 

1782 Mch. 15 Mary d. John and Mary 2 mos. 5 dys. 

1734 July 3 Jamess. John and Mary 7 mos. 

1737 Jan. 1 Sarah d. John and Mary 9 mos. 

1788 Sept. 2 Richards. John and Mary 2 mos, 

1744 Mch. 12 Georges. George and Florinda 1 dy. 

1759 Dec. 5 Sarah d. Daniel and Elizabeth Jan. 4 1753 

1759 Dec. 5 Daniel s. Daniel and Elizabeth Dec. 29 1757 

1726 Dec. 25 Spirer John s. Abraham and Sarah 7 mos. 

1728 Feb. 2 Jamess. Abraham and Sarah 4 mos. 1 dy. 

1733 Oct. 8 Springer Deborah d. Benjamin and Anne 4 mos. 

1735 June 6 Sprogle John Lodwick s. John Henry and Joanna Chris- 
tianna 33 yrs. 

1785 June 6 Samuel Christian s. John Henry and Joanna Christi- 
anna 5 mos. 

- 1750 Aug. 10 Spurgeon Laurence Anderson s. William and Hannah 

July 12 1750 

1737 May 24 Squires Mary d. John and Sarah 2 wks. 

VoL. Xvi11.—23 
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1734 May 19 Stainman Jacob s. Daniel and Mary 6 wks. 

1726 June 22 Stamper John s. John and Hannah —— 

1729 June Mary d. John and Hannah 8 wks. 

1732 Jan. Joseph s. John and Hannah 1 mo. 

1736 June John s. Thomas and Dinah 18 mos. 

1737 Mch. Thomas s. Thomas and Diana 3 mos. 

1756 Oct. Hannah d. Joseph and Sarah July 29 1756 

1760 Dec. 21 Johns. John and Hannah June 8 1758 

1729 Nov. 2 Stanhope Richard s. Thomas and Mary 1 mo. 1 wk. 

17383 Mch. 25 William s. Thomas and Mary 9 mos. 

1727 Dec. 22 Stanley Eleanor d. Luke and Mary 1 wk. 

1734 July 28 Mary d. Thomas and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

1784 Dec. 25 Thomas s. James and Sarah 4 wks. 

1755 Dec. 8 Stanling Walter s. Walter and Dorothy June 24 1755 

1716 June 10 Stapleford Eliza d. Thomas and Mary 2 wks. 

1727 Aug. 22 Rebecca d. Thomas and Mary Jan. 9 1720 

1781 Mch. 8 Stapler Richard s. Richard and Elizabeth 1 yr. 5 mos. 

1751 Oct. 18 Stedman Margaret d. Alexander and Elizabeth May 24 
1750 

1752 Oct. 28 Johns, Alexander and Elizabeth March 27 1752 

1754 April 7 Charles s. Alexander and Elizabeth Dec. 22 1753 

1760 May 7 Elizabeth d. Alexander and Elizabeth April 19 1760 

1736 May 24 Steel Sarah d. Jacob and Thomasine 8 wks. 

1760 May 1 Janed. William and Elizabeth April 18 1760 

1758 Aug. 27 Stephenson Margaret d. James and Mary July 81 1753 

1784 Mch. 17 Stevens Robert s. Richard and Dorothy 8 wks. 

1751 Jan. 2 Mary d. John and Elizabeth Nov. 10 1750 

1752 June 22 Johns. John and Elizabeth April 21 1752 

1749 Nov. 13 Stevenson Edward s. James and Mary Oct. 22 1749 

1756 Oct. 7 John Rumley s. James and Mary Sept. 6 1756 

1783 July 1 Steward James s. Peter and Mary 2 mos. 8 dys. 

1751 Dec. 26 MHannahd. John and Anne Nov. 13 1751 

1758 July 24 Johns. George and Ann July 15 1753 

1739 Aug. 16 Stewart Sarah d. James and Priscilla Aug. 3 1739 

1759 July 25 Jamess. James and Anne July 9 1759 

1785 Dec. 21 Stiles Ellinor d. William and Susannah 5 wks, 

1788 Feb. 19 Margaret d. William and Susannah 8 wks. 

1751 Oct. 6 Henrys, Henry and Elizabeth Feb. 4 1750 

1754 Mch. 20 Johns. Henry and Elizabeth Feb. 21 1754 

1757 April 20 Elizabeth d. Henry and Elizabeth April 3 1757 

1726 Oct. 9 Stilly George s. Peter and Sarah Oct. 2 

1731 Nov. 21 Peters. Peter and Sarah 14 wks. 

1788 Oct. 20 Elizabeth d. Peter and Sarah 1 mo. 

1786 Mch. 28 William s. Peter and Sarah 12 dys. 

1756 Mch. 11 Stocker Anne d. Anthony and Margaret Jan. 3 1756 
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1758 Jan. 1 Stocker Mary d. Anthony and Margaret Dec. 18 1757 
1758 Aug. 30 Georges. John and Rebecca Aug. 8 1757 

1760 Mch. 2 Jamess. John and Rebecca Feb. 21 1760 

1760 June 2 John Clements s. Anthony and Margaret Feb. 19 1760 
1742 Jan. 24 Stockes Ann d. John and Mary 1 mo. 

1729 Dec. 14 Stokes Robert s. Stephen and Mary 8 dys. 

1731 Dec. 19 Stoks Mary d. Stephen and Mary 11 wks. 

1735 Dec. 24 Stone William s. William and Hannah 5 mos. 

1788 Aug. 8 Johns. William and Hannah 3 mos. 2 wks. 

1741 June 25 Millenicent d. William and Hannah 6 mos.{21 dys. 
1748 Oct. 19 William s, William and Hannah 5 wks. 6"dys. 
1747 May 20 Edwards. William and Hannah June 11j1745 
1752 Oct. 19 Thomas s. William —— March 30 1752 

1721 July 5 Store Samuel s. Nathaniel and Sarah June_10 1721 
1729 Nov. 30 Stork Sarah Adult. 

1711 Dec. 15 Story Patience d. Enoch and Sarah 3 wks. 5 dys. 
1714 Sept. 18 Enoch s. Enoch and Sarah —— 

1717 Aug. 10 Sarah d. Enoch 2 wks. 

1726 Nov. 4 Johns, Thomas and Mary Oct. 26 

1726 Nov. 4 Diana d. Thomas and Mary Oct. 26 

1746 April 11 Stout Anne d. Cornelius and Rebecca Oct. 1281745 
1750 May 8 Hannah d. Cornelius and Rebecca March{10j1747 
1750 May 8 Josephs. Cornelius and Rebecca May 9 1748 

1750 Dec. 5 Margaret d. Cornelius and Rebecca Nov. 1691750 
1752 Nov. 19 Cornelius s. Cornelius and Rebecca Oct. 22 1752 
1754 Sept. 8 Rebecca d. Cornelius and Rebecca Aug. 8 1754 
1727 Mch. 15 Stow John s. Charles and Rebecca 8 wks. 

1729 Feb. 23 Martha d. Charles and Rebecca 1 mo. 

1731 Sept. 30 Lazerus s. Charles and Rebecca 3 wks. 

1782 Nov. 8 Thomasin d, William and Hannah 5 wks. 

1747 Sept. 11 Street Mary d. Benjamin and Elizabeth Jan.{6 1747 
1751 May 11 Joseph s. Benjamin and Elizabeth March{2741751 
1715 May 1 Streeter Benjamin s. James and Sarah 8 dys. 

1756 Sept. 27 Streetson Martha d. Francis and Mary Nov. 27 1753 
1756 Sept. 27 Elizabeth d. Francis and Mary May 27 1754 

1758 July 4 Stretson Mary d. Francis and Mary May 6 1757 
1760 Sept. 38 Strettell John s. Amos and Hannah May 29,1760 
1755 Sept. 4 Strettle Robert s. Amos and Hannah Dec. 17,1753 
1755 Sept. 4 Annd. Amos and Hannah Jan. 12 1755 

1758 Nov. 14 Frances d. Amos and Hannah Oct. 14 1758 

1757 Nov. 4 Strickland Joseph s. John and Margaret Aug.914 1757 
1759 May 20 Williams. John and Mary Jan. 31 1759 

1783 Aug. 30 Strong Abraham s. Abraham and Dorothy%1 mo. 
1710 April 2 Stroud Ann 

1710 April 2 Ann 23 yrs, 
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1733 Nov. 25 Stroup Catherine d. Peter and Barbary 2 dys. 

1752 July 19 Sturgeon Susannah d. Rev. William and Hannah June 18 
1752 

1755 May 21 Annd. William and Hannah April 9 1755 

1756 July 18 Robert Anderson s. William and Hannah June 18 1755 

1726 Feb. 1 Sturges Jane d. Joseph and Jane 3 wks. 

1729 Mch. 4 Cornelius s. Joseph and Jane 8 mos. 

1737 Jan. 23 Georges. Joseph and Jane 7 mos. 

1737 Jan. 23 Mary d. Joseph and Jane 6 yrs. 

1738 June 1 Josephs. Joseph and Jane 3 mos. 

1738 June 1 Susannah d. Joseph and Jane 3 mos. 

1759 Feb. 26 Style Henry s. Henry and Elizabeth Nov. 7 1758 

1717 Aug. 27 Styles Mary d. Robert and Sarah 8 mos. 

1760 Sept. 11 Mary d. Henry and Elizabeth April 26 1760 

1720 Sept. 4 Suber John s. John Peter and Magdalen —— 

1742 Mch. 17 Sullavil Sarah d. Luke and Abigail 4 yrs. 5 mos. 16 dys. 

1731 Aug. 29 Sundergill Elizabeth d. Christopher and Elizabeth 1 yr. 

1725 Oct. 1 Surnneck Richard s. John and Mary Sept. 19 

1728 Aug. 27 Sutton Sarah d. Henry and Anne 5 mos. 

1740 June 29 Johns. John and Mary 4 mos. 

1758 Sept. 18 Ann d. William and Sarah May 11 1758 

1738 Sept. 28 Swan Anne d. Richard and Anne 9 dys. 

1740 Jan. 21 Richards. Richard and Anne 3 wks. 

1745 Dec. 27 Sarah d. Richard and Anne Dec. 6 1745 

1756 June 14 Sweetapple Elizabeth d. Edward and Mary Aug. 17 1748 

1750 Aug. 25 Swift John White s. John and Magdalen —— 

1752 April 22 Alice d. John and Magdalen Feb. 20 1750 

1752 April 22 Josephs. John and Magdalen Feb. 9 1752 

1756 May 5 Jacobs. John and Magdalen May 16 1755 

1760 Jan. 23 Charles s. John and Magdalen Aug. 26 1757 

1760 Jan. 23 Mary d. John and Magdalen Sept. 14 1759 

1760 Feb. 10 Eleanor d. Joseph and Margaret Jan. 6 1760 

1749 May 8 Sybald Davids. John and Rebecca Jan. 27 1749 

1746 June 16 Sybbald Jennet d. John and Rebecca June 3 1746 

1751 April 23 Johns. John and Rebecca April 3 1750 

1736 Sept. 17 Sybil Peter s. Jacob and Mary 1 wk. 

1710 Sept. 1 Sykes John s. James and Mary 

1713 Aug. 3 Susannah d. James and Mary 

1745 April 27 Symes Elizabeth d. Joseph and Anne March 29 1745 

1745 Dec. 29 Anthony s. Zachariah and Elizabeth Sept. 28 1745 

1748 Oct. 27 Anned. Joseph and Anne Sept. 27 1748 

1714 July 27 Symons Deborah d. Stephen and Mary 6 yrs. 

1714 July 27 Mary d. Stephen and Mary 3 yrs. 

1714 July 27 Werdons. Stephen and Mary —— 

1782 April 16 Syng Abigail d. Philip and Elizabeth 17 mos. 
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1782 April 18 Syng Elizabeth wife of Philip 18 yrs. 

1784 Jan. 27 Philips. Philip and Elizabeth 6 wks. 

1784 Sept. 29 Mary d. Daniel and Mary 5 dys. 

1735 June 8 Johns. Philip and Elizabeth 7 wks. 4 dys. 
1787 July 17 Philips. John and Deborah 1 mo. 

1748 Jan. 24 Hester d. Philip and Elizabeth July 28 1736 
1743 Jan. Elizabeth d. Philip and Elizabeth Feb. 20 1739 
1748 Jan. Martha d. Philip and Elizabeth April 5 1741 
1748 Jan. Isaiah s. Philip and Elizabeth Jan. 2 1742 
1749 Feb. Joseph s. Philip and Elizabeth Oct. 10 1745 
1749 Feb. Ann d. Philip and Elizabeth Sept. 11 1747 
1755 May Hannah d. Philip and Elizabeth Oct. 18 1749 
1755 May Ann d, Philip and Elizabeth March 20 1751 
1755 May Mary d. Philip and Elizabeth May 15 1752 
1748 Mch. 20 Taber John Adult 

1720 Nov. 20 Tabiner John s. James and Martha Oct. 20 

1786 Nov. 29 Tacklebury Mary d. Robert and Mary 18 mos. 
1720 Nov. 9 Talbot Margaret d. Benjamin and Susannah —— 
1722 April 13 Edmund s. Benjamin and Susannah —— 

1740 Oct. 19 Tanton Mary d. Randall and Quin 3 mos. 

1749 Sept. 10 Tate Elizabeth d. Andrew and Susannah Aug. 19 1749 
1752 May 6 Anne d. William and Susannah April 10 1752 
1760 May 7 Johns. Andrew and Susannah March 14 1760 
1722 Sept. 14 Taverner Elizabeth d. James and Martha 3 wks. 
1716 July 8 Taylor William s. Robert and Jane 10 dys. 

1721 Mch. 18 Edwards. Robert and Jane Feb. 17 

1722 July 6 Mary d. John and Katherine —— 

1723 July 6 Mary d. John and Katherine 

1727 April 24 Isaacs. Benjamin and Amable 2 wks. 

1730 Aug. 14 Jeremiah s. Benjamin and Aimable 11 dys. 
1781 Nov. 7 Thomass. Benjamin and Martha 5 wks. 

1782 Dec. 21 Mary d. Thomas and Elizabeth 2 mos. 

1733 Oct. 28 Sarah d. Henry and Elizabeth 4 mos, 2 wks. 
17838 Nov. 4 Josephs, Alexander and Elizabeth 4 mos. 2 wks. 
1733 Dec. 29 Isabella d. Abraham and Philadelphia 1 mo. 
1734 May 7 £Anned. Benjamin and Martha7 dys. 

1734 Oct. 8 Edwards. Thomas and Elizabeth 6 wks. 4 dys. 
1735 Aug. John s. Abraham and Philadelphia 2 wks. 
1736 June 11 Henry d. Henry and Elizabeth 5 wks. 

1747 Oct. Jane d. Abraham and Philadelphia Aug. 17 1747 
1747 Dec. Mary d. Daniel and Letitia Aug. 11 1747 

1751 Aug. Benjamin s. William and Martha Dec. 18 1742 
1751 Aug. Samuel s. William and Martha Nov. 2 1744 
1751 Aug. Charles s. William and Martha Nov. 23 1746 
1753 Jan. Thomas s. Thomas and Mary Dec. 22 1752 
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1753 May 7 Taylor Martha wife of William 

17538 May 7 William s. William and Martha May 22 1752 
1756 April 22 Katherine d. —— and Mary March 28 1756 
1757 Mch. 18 Robert s. John and Mary Feb, 11 1757 

1758 July 13 Elizabeth d. Henry and Mary March 15 1758 
1758 July 138 Sarah d. Henry and Mary March 15 1758 
1758 Oct. 18 Johns. John and Mary Sept. 21 1758 

1759 Aug. 81 Elizabeth d. Richard and Mary Aug. 12 1759 
1759 Dec. 15 Mary d. Henry and Mary Oct. 30 1759 

1783 Nov. 25 Teals Henry s. Richard and Mary 8 wks. 

1731 June 7 Tennant John s. Moses and Rachel 11 mos. 
1735 Aug. 21 Sarah d. Moses and Rachel 10 mos. 10 dys. 
1739 May 17 Susannah d. Moses and Rachel 2 yrs. 3 mos. 
1744 Sept. 8 Tesley Peter s. Samuel and Mary 7 dys. 

1753 June 18 Tew David s. Edward and Hariot April 17 1753 
1730A pril 3 Thein Elizabeth d. John and Celia 3 wks. 

1710 Jan. 15 Thomas Sarah 17 yrs. 


1711 June 26 
1720 Nov. 27 
1728 Dec. 18 
1730 Jan. 14 
1730 Nov. 8 
1731 July 25 
1782 Nov. 22 
1734 April 30 
1737 Mch. 4 
1737 Dec. 4 
1739 April 7 
1740 Sept. 8 
1745 July 24 


1746 June 20 
1736 Dec. 
1737 July 20 
1739 July 10 
1746 Mch. 2 
1747 Dec. 25 
1748 Sept. 25 
1750 May 
1752 Jan. 
1752 Aug. 
1754 Jan. 
1755 July 
1757 Feb. 


John s. John and Patient 1 wk. 

Margaret d. Edward and Catherine 7 yrs. 

Jane d. Rees and Gwenllian 1 mo. 

Samuel s. Evan and Mary 9 mos. 

Mark s. John and Mary 18 mos. 

Nathan s. Owen and Catherine 1 mo. 3 dys. 

James s. James and Anne 15 mos. 

Sarah d. Anne 14 mos. 

Anne d. William and Anne 1 yr. 

Sarah d. Evan and Margaret 9 dys. 

John s. John and Jane 1 wk. 

Evan s. Evan and Margaret 8 wks. 

Margaret d. Hon. George, Governor, and Elizabeth 
July 18 1745 

Benjamin d. Benjamin and Elizabeth 11 mos. 


26 Thompson Hugh s. John and Catherine 7 mos. 


Elizabeth d. Edward Rogers and Elizabeth 3 yrs. 
George s. John and Catherine 14 mos. 

Anne d. James and Anne Jan. 11 1745 

James s. James Steel and Martha Dec. 4 1747 
Elizabeth d. Slane and Elizabeth July 4 1748 
Anne d. John and Martha May 4 1750 

James s. James and Jane Oct. 7 1751 

William s. John and Martha July 10 1752 
John s. John and Martha Dec. 6 1753 

Martha d. John and Martha June 28 1755 
William s. William and Hannah Jan. 18 1757 


1734 Jan. 27 Thomson John s. Thomas and Hannah 3 wks. 
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1740 Nov. 17 Thomson Edward s. John and Catherine 7 wks. 
1720 Jan. 15 Thorn Robert s. Roger and Mercy —— 

1728 June 12. Mary d. Roger and Sarah 15 mos. 

1741 Sept. 18 Thornhill Jane 25 yrs. 3 mos. 8 dys. 

1742 Aug. 18 Josephs. John and Jane June 28 1742 

1744 June 24 Johns. Thomas and Elizabeth 7 dys. 

1744 Aug. 5 Mary d. John and Jane 27 dys. 

1747 Mch. 8 _ Richards. John and Jane Feb. 2 1747 

1750 Aug. 24 Johns. John and Jane July 22 1750 

1717 Dec. 27 Thorp Thomas s. John and Mary 9 dys. 

1716 July 6 Thorpe Elizabeth d. John and Mary —— 

1728 July 17 Thrift James s. Joseph 3 mos. 

1751 Sept. 18 Thwates Thomas s. Joseph and Agnes March 5 1751 
1715 June 1 Tiebling Elizabeth d. Mary 1 yr. 

1713 Oct. 21 Tiely Samuel s. Nathaniel 1 mo. 

1720 Oct. 6 Tiley Elizabeth d. Nathaniel and Ann March 24 1716 
1720 Oct. 6 Jamess. Nathaniel and Ann Dec. 15 1718 
1720 Oct. 6 Josiah s. Nathaniel and Ann Sept. 25 1720 
1729 Aug. 1 Elizabeth d. John and Mary 10 wks. 

1720 Nov. 29 Till John s. John and Brightly Aug. 3 

1722 Jan. 14 Hannah d. John and Brightly Jan. 1 

1729 April17 Thomas s. John and Brightly 1 yr. 10 mos. 
1729 Sept. 24 William s. John and Bretty 5 yrs. 1 mo. 

1729 Sept. 24 Thomas s. John and Bretty 7 mos. 3 wks. 

1729 Sept. 24 Rebecca d. John and Bretty 4 yrs. 6 mos. 3 dys. 
1730 April 23 Elizabeth d. John and Bretty 20 dys. 

1732 Sept. 15 Elizabeth d. John and Brightweed 8 mos. 

1738 Oct. 27 Thomas s. John and Britty 4 yrs. 11 mos. 

1788 Oct. 27 Josephs. John and Britty 2 yrs. 6 mos. 

1751 Feb, 9 Anned. William and Demaris Oct. 10 1750 
1753 June 30 George s. William and Demaris Dec. 22 1752 
1760 Sept. 7 Mary d. William and Demaris Feb. 5 1760 
1737 June 20 Tilla John s. John and Elizabeth 2 wks. 

1788 Dec. 20 Georges. John and Elizabeth 1 mo. 

1710 Dec. 10 Tilly John —— 

1732 Aug. 2 Timothy John s. Lewis and Elizabeth 3 wks. 
1733 Dec. 21 Michaels. Lewis and Elizabeth 12 dys. 

1754 Dec. 26 Tinley Mary d. John and Elizabeth Nov. 2 1754 
1756 Dec. 22 Todman Amorah d. Thomas and Amorah Dec. 20 1756 
1735 Mch. 13 Tombs John s. Robert and Mary 5 mos. 2 wks. 
1783 Jan. 17 Tomms Elizabeth d. Robert and Mary 8 mos. 
1788 Mch. 18 Sarah d. Robert and Mary 4 mos. 

1726 Oct. 9 Toms Mary d. Robert and Mary Sept. 12 

1729 Dec. 26 Martha d. Robert and Mary 1 yr. 

1735 Aug. 31 Tonge Abraham Bickley s. John and Mary 2 yrs, 
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1746 June 14 Tool Thomas s. Daniel and Dorothy Jan. 15 1745 

1746 June 18 Dorothy wife Daniel 

1785 June 19 Topp Thomas s. Joseph and Anne 10 dys. 

1787 Feb. 28 Anne d. Joseph and Anne 5 wks. 

1741 April 19 Topplift Richard s. Richard and Ann 10 mos, 

1784 Dec. 17 Towers Mary d. William and Ann 6 mos. 

1788 May 29 Isaacs. William and Ann 3 mos. 2 wks. 

1741 Aug. 26 Jamess. William and Ann 10 mos. 1 dy. 

1745 June 14 William s. William and Ann Feb. 15 1744 

1750 June 28 Williams. John and Margaret May 24 1750 

1752 Aug. 5 Benjamins. John and Margaret Oct. 10 1752 (sic) 

1760 Dec. 21 Rebecca d. Robert and Rebecca Aug. 23 1760 

1759 Oct. 14 Town Joseph s. Thomas and Elizabeth April 28 1759 

1727 April 9 Townsend Samuel s. Thomas and Margaret 3 mos. 3 wks. 

1727 May 17 Lawrences. Richard and Ann 2 yrs. 1 mo. 

1728 May 1 Mary d. Richard and Ann 2 wks. 

1737 Jan. 6 Johns. John and Mary 2 mos. 

1717 June 4 Toy Nicolas s. Frederick and Bridget 5 mos. 

1788 July 26 Tremble John s. William and Mary 4 dys. 

1711 June 1 Trent Thomas s. William and Mary 2™ wife born and 
baptised 

17138 Sept. 138 Tress Margaret d. Thomas and Mary —— 

1717 Aug. 14 Thomas s. Thomas and Elizabeth Born ye 6" 

1720 Jan. 31 Rebecca d. Thomas 

1722 July 18 Annd. Thomas and Elizabeth 

1745 June 26 Thomass. Hugh and Hannah 

1745 Dec. 8 Thomass. Hugh and Hannah Feb. 4 1744 

1748 April 10 Tribbet Mary d. Simon and Elizabeth Feb. 27 1748 

1750 June 10 Simons. Simon and Elizabeth May 18 1750 

1740 Aug. 10 Trimble William s, William and Mary 2 wks. 

1744 Jan. 26 Mary d. William and Mary 15 dys. 

1712 Mch. 18 Trisse Hugh s. Thomas and Mary 8 dys. 

1716 July 28 Mary d. Thomas and Mary 8 dys. 

1715 April 28 Trope Susan d. John and Susan 7 mos. 

1727 July 16 Truston Elizabeth d. Thomas and Anne 7 mos, 

1786 May 16 Tuffe Elizabeth d. Robert and Sarah 8 mos, 

1735 Dec. 28 Tunaicliff Isaac s. Isaac and Anne 6 mos, 

1784 June 19 Elizabeth d. Isaac and Anne 8 dys, 

1730 Sept. 25 Turner Mary d. Peter and Hannah 2 yrs. 

1780 Nov. 22 Sarah d. Anthony and Sarah 20 wks. 

1732 April 3 Samuels. Peter and Hannah 2 dys. 

1785 Oct. 6 Peters. Peter and Sarah 19 mos. 

1786 May 20 Simons. Anthony and Sarah 14 mos. 8 wks. 

1736 Oct. 24 James s. Peter and Hannah 23 yrs. 

1739 May 6 Martha d. Edward and Rebecca 8 wks. 1 dy. 
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1740 Nov. 10 Turner Mary d. Edward and Rebecca 1 yr. 

1742 May 2 Lucy d. Edward and Rebecca 1 mo. 

1745 April 14 Sarah d. Edward and Rebecca 5 wks. 

1747 April 5 Rebecca d. Edward and Mary March 2 1747 

1749 Jan. 15 Johns. John and Mary Dec. 31 1748 

1749 May 21 Johns. Edward and Rebecca April 17 1749 

1750 Dec. 28 Anned. John and Dorothy Feb. 4 1749 

1754 April 20 Hannah d. Edward and Hannah Oct. 6 1744 

1754 April 20 William s. Edward and Hannah April 21 1747 

1754 April 20 Johns. Edward and Hannah Oct. 8 1753 

1755 June 3 Sarah d. Richard and Sarah April 30 1755 

1757 July 28 Mary d. Morris and Sarah April 20 1757 

1760 Feb. 25 William 23 yrs. 3 mos. 

1728 Jan. 1 Turton William s. Thomas and Lucy 

1732 April 19 Tuthill John s. Christopher and Susannah 7 wks. 

1740 Jan. 13 Unger George s. Wolf and Anna Maria 3 dys. 

1742 June 27 Ungerer John Nicolas s. John and Margaret 18 dys. 

1742 Mch. 2 Unkree George Henry s. John Woolf and Ann Mary 6 dys. 

1726 Feb. 20 Upham Moses s. Aaron and Elizabeth —— 

1727 Dec. 24 Annd. Aaron and Elizabeth 3 wks. 3 dys. 

1731 May 20 Upton Mary d. Aaron and Elizabeth 4 mos. 

1755 Feb. 26 Usher Ann d. Abraham and Rose Feb. 5 1755 

1757 May 10 Rose d. Abraham and Rose April 12 1757 - 

1760 June 20 Johns. Abraham and Rose May 8 1760 

1740 June 19 Vagle James s. George and Margaret 9 wks. 

1745 Aug. 22 Vanderspeigle Henry s. William and Margaret Aug. 7 
1745 

1747 Nov. 5 Marian d. William and Margaret July 26 1747 

1749 Jan. 1 Anne d. William and Margaret Nov. 10 1748 

1750 Mch. 28 Abraham Williams. William and Margaret Feb. 15 1749 

1751 Sept. 2 Margaret Van Veghter d. William and Margaret July 
22 1751 

1753 June 30 Margaret Van Veghton d. William and Margaret April 
2 17538 

1736 Aug. 23 Vane Susannah d. John and Ann 7 mos. 

1748 May 20 Vangerel Benjamin s. John and Sarah 6 mos. 2 wks. 3 dys. 

1758 Mch. 8 Vann John s. James and Mary March 15 1758 (sic) 

1758 Mch. 8 Vannot John s, Isaac and Susannah March 16 1758 (sic) 

1755 Nov. 12 Vanost Isaac s, Isaac and —— Oct. 7 1755 

1741 June 8 Varney Elizabeth d. Henry and Elizabeth 11 dys. 

1738 April 13 Vernell Thomas s. John and Jane 18 mos, 

1749 Feb. 6 Voto Sarah d. Paul Isaac and Sarah Feb. 5 1747 

1713 May 12 Voyer Ann d. Peter and Judith 2 wks. 

1716 Sept. 20 Mary d. Peter and Mary —— 

1710 Feb. 5 Wade Ruth wife of William 21 yrs. 
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1710 Feb. 5 Wade Mary d. William and Ruth 1 yr. 

1710 June 24 Catherine d. William and Ruth 2 wks. 

1756 June 27 Wag Johns. John and Mary May 31 1756 

1741 Dec. 26 Wager Peter s. Peter and Margaret 4 yrs. 3 mos. 
1741 Dec. 26 Mary d. Peter and Margaret 1 yr. 3 mos. 

1759 Mch. 4 Mary d. Thomas and Mary Feb. 4 1759 

1759 June 25 Wagg Jonathan s. John and Mary Feb. 27 1759 
1734 Sept. 830 Waine Sarah d. Edward and Mary 8 mos. 

1759 Oct. 14 Elizabeth d. Abraham and Mary Dec. 21 1753 
1759 Oct. 14 Abraham s. Abraham and Mary Dec. 81 1755 
1759 Oct. 14 Jacobs. Abraham and Mary May 3 1758 

1710 Jan. 11 Waire Rebekah d. Lydia 1 yr. 

1750 Dec. 28 Wakefield Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth Dec. 4 1746 
1742 July 5 Waldecker Conrat s. Conrat and Margaret 3 wks. 
1744 Aug. 26 Waldron Thomas s. Edward and Sarah 6 mos, 
1735 April 20 Waley Elizabeth d. Alexander and Mary 5 dys. 
1735 April 20 Alexanders. Alexander and Mary 5 dys. 

1711 Oct. 15 Walker Jane d. Richard and Christian 2 wks. 4 dys. 
1720 Sept. 11 Johns. David and Mary —— 

1726 July 24 Williams. David and Sarah —— 

1728 Aug. 29. Mary d. Morris and Sarah 2 mos. 

1732 Nov. 18 Susannah d. John and Elinor 10 wks. 

1742 June 30 Wall Nathaniell s. Gurney and Martha 8 dys. 
1760 May 10 Elizabeth d. Gurney and Margaret March 17 1760 
1747 Aug. 3 Walters William s. William and Martha May 22 1747 
1720 July 7 Wanless John s. William and Elizabeth May 24 
1721 Dec. 3 Sarah d. William and Elizabeth P. B. 

1723 Nov. 26 ——d. William and Elizabeth —— 

1727 Sept. 20 William s. William and Elizabeth 2 wks. 

1722 Feb. 22 Ward Edward s. Ralph and —— 

1741 April17 Mary d. Thomas and Ruth 10 wks. 

1714 April 4 Warford Nathaniel s. Jeffrey and Jane 10 yrs. 
1744 Oct. 8 Warmer Martha d. Thomas and Mary 14 dys. 

1744 Oct. 8 Hannah d. Thomas and Mary 14 dys. 

1731 Oct. 20 Warner William s. Jacob and Charity 5 wks. 

1711 July 24 Warren Jacob s. Jacob and Mary 1 yr. 5 mos. 

1721 Aug. 17 Johns. John and Ann 

1723 Jan. Robert s. John and Mary from Bohemia Landing 
1731 May Sarah d. John and Anne 8} yrs. 

1731 May Anne d. John and Anne 7 yrs. 

1731 May Bartholomew s. John and Anne 5 yrs. 4 mos. 
1731 May Hannah d. John and Anne 3 mos. 

1750 May 27 Was Catherine d. John July 4 1748 

1727 Jan. 4 Wassell John s. John and Ann 8 dys. 

17389 Jan. 14 Catherine d. Luke and Ann 3 wks. 3 dys. 
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1748 Aug. 24 Waterby Richard s. Robert and Susannah June 25 1748 
1728 Nov. 15 Waterfield James s. John and Elizabeth 2 wks. 
1733 July 23 Waters Joseph s. Joseph and Anne 1 dy. 

1733 July 23 Johns. Joseph and Anne i dy. 

1743 July 15 Jamess. William and Martha 12 dys. 

1720 Jan. 17 Watkins Thomas s. Evan and Hester —— 

1720 Aug. 2 Johns. Thomas and Mary 

1721 Aug. 6 Hester d. Evan and Hester July 7 

1751 Mch. 14 Wats James s. Charles and Margaret Feb. 24 1750 
1728 Jan. 10 Watson Rebecca d. Joseph and Frances 3 mos. 
1733 Dec. 16 Elizabeth d. George and Mary 1 mo. 

1735 Oct. 26 James s. George and Mary 21 dys. 

1737 May 8 Mary d. George and Mary 1 mo. 

1759 July 2 Johns. Samuel and Mary June 16 1759 

1759 Sept. 23 Patrick s. James and Christian July 10 1759 
1760 Jan. 7 Watt John s. James and Martha Nov. 27 1759 
1788 April 24 Watts John s. Samuel and Elanor 6 mos. 

1744 Jan. 22 Wattson Samuel s. Luke and Ann 14 yrs. 7 mos. 5 dys. 
1744 Jan. 22 Jane d. Luke and Ann 10 yrs. 11 mos. 3 wks. 
1744 Jan. 22 Lukes. Luke and Ann 9 yrs. 10 mos. 3 wks. 
1744 Jan. 22 Rebecca d. Luke and Ann 8 yrs. 1 mo. 13 dys. 
1744 Jan. 22 Adams. Luke and Ann —— 

1729 Jan. 28 Way Elizabeth d. John and Mary 3 mos. 3 wks. 
1752 June 12 Wayman Mary d. Edward and Rebecca March 10 1722 
1731 Jan. 2 Wayne William s. Jacob and Elizabeth 4 dys. 
1731 Mch. 80 William s. Edward and Mary 4 mos. 

1733 June 28 Jacobs. Jacob and Elizabeth 10 dys. 

1734 July 3 Abraham s. Jacob and Elizabeth 6 mos. 

1783 Feb. 2 Webb Elizabeth d. Thomas and Margaret 6 wks. 
1735 Aug. 3 Thomass. Thomas and Margaret 3 wks. 

1738 Oct. 15 Webber John s. Robert and Catherine 2 mos. 
1732 June 27 Weed Mary d. Robert and Hannah 15 mos. 

1720 Aug. 7 Weldon Grace d. John and Mary —— 

1722 April22 ——d. John and Grace —— 

1726 Dec. 5 Rebecca d. Jonathan and Mary Oct. 6 1724 
1726 Dec. 20 Mary d. John and Mary Oct. 1 1724 

1727 Oct. 25 Grace d. John and Mary 9 mos. 

1736 Aug. 24 Margaret d. John and Mary 1 yr. 

1724 Feb. 27 Wells Mildred d. Henry and Mary 9 dys. 

1726 Feb. 9 Henrys. Thomas and Mary -— 

1732 June 5 Georges. George and Jeoshabe 2 dys. 

1743 Mch. 18 Cowley s. Thomas and Sarah 3 wks. 6 dys. 
1744 Jan. 15 Mary d. George and Jane 10 dys. 

1746 Sept. 7 William s. Thomas and Sarah July 27 1746 
1748 April 8 Mary d. Thomas and Sarah Dec. 13 1747 
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1749 Oct. 

1753 May 
1756 Mch. 
1747 June 
1729 Nov. 
1728 July 
1730 June 
1733 Mch. 
1734 Sept. 
1735 Oct. 

1737 Nov. 
1759 June 
1739 July 
1729 Dec. 
1748 Jan. 

1782 Sept. 
1734 June 
1741 Oct. 

1744 Jan. 
1715 June 
1748 Oct. 

1748 Oct. 

1721 July 
1727 Oct. 


1730 May 
1730 Aug. 
1734 July 
1734 July 
1734 July 
1737 April 20 Jane d. John and Jane 6 wks. 


1739 Dec. 
1739 Dec. 
1741 Nov. 
1742 Mch. 
1742 July 
1744 Jan. 
1747 Dec. 
1748 May 
1749 May 
1749 Aug. 
1750 Oct. 

1753 July 
1754 Sept. 
1755 July 
1757 May 
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29 Wells Sarah d. Thomas and Sarah Oct. 29.1749 
22 Hannah d. Thomas and Sarah Nov. 4 1751 
11 Jehoshabe d. George and Lydia Jan. 3 1756 
14 Wendrige Mary d. John and Martha May 10 1747 
5 Wessel Edward s. John and Ann 4 mos. 
14 West William s. William and Ellenor 2 wks. 
14 Thomas s. William and Ellenor 8 mos. 15 dys. 
25 Charles s. William and Abigail 5 mos. 
29 Mary d. Richard and Elizabeth 2 wks. 
19 Jacobs. William and Abigail 3 mos. 4 dys. 
21 ~= Elizabeth d. Richard and Elizabeth 9 wks. 
7 Susannah d. Thomas and Susannah March 4 1759 
14 Westfield Richard s. John and Anne 1 mo. 
30 Weston Martha d. Perregrine and Mary 5 mos. 
2 Whalen William s. William and Mary 1 wk. 
3 Wheldon Calon s. John and Mary 1 yr. 9 mos. 
80 Johns. John and Mary 13 mos. 
4 William s. John and Mary 3 yrs. 6 mos. 2 dys. 
15 Mary d. William and Mary 10 wks. 6 dys. 
28 Whillingham William s. William and Mary 10 mos. 
2 Whilton Mary d. James and Sarah Sept. 3 1746 
2 Elizabeth d. James and Sarah Sept. 26 1748 
7 White Robert s. Robert and Jane Jan. 29 1721 
8 Thomas s. Robert and Jane 3 wks. 
17__—_ Elizabeth d. Joseph and Mary 5 mos. 
3 Elizabeth d. Robert and Jane 1 yr. 
26 Anne d. Robert and Jane 3 yrs, 3 mos. 
26 Mary d. Robert and Mary 7 mos. 
28 Elizabeth d. John and Susannah 7 wks. 


24 Johns. John and Jane 2 yrs. 1 mo. 
24 Martha d. John and Jane 5 wks. 
19 Elizabeth d. James and Mary 3 mos. 
14 Susannah d. John and Jane 1 mo. 3 dys. 
9 Sarah d. Townsend and Anne 2 mos, 
8 Rebecca d. John and Jane 1 mo. 
28 Townsend s. Townsend and Anne Feb. — 1747 
25 William s. Thomas and Esther March 24 1748 
10 Mary d. Thomas and Hester April 2 1749 
11 Anne d. Townsend and Anne April 3 1749 
29 Johns. Townsend and Anne July 30 1750 
25 Isabella d. Townsend and Anne June 26 1753 
28 Thomas s. James and Sarah Sept. 18 1754 
27 Martha d. John and Elizabeth July 6 1755 
10 Johns. John and Elizabeth April 15 1757 
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1759 May 18 White Mary d. William and Elizabeth March 2 1759 

1759 Aug. 1 Davids. John and Jane Jan. 11 1757 

1759 Aug. 1 Johns. John and Jane July 30 1759 

1759 Aug. 11 Sarah d. James and Jane Jan. 22 1758 

1759 Aug. 11 Elizabeth d. James and Jane April 23 1759 

1759 Oct. 10 Anne d. Townsend and Anne July 15 1759 

1786 Dec. 6 Whitebread Hannah d. William and Mary 2 wks. 

1788 Jan. 6 Williams. William and Mary 7 mos. 

1789 Sept. 10 Mary d. William and Mary 1 mo. 

1741 Mch. 29 George s. William and Mary 2 mos, 2 dys. 

1748 May 15 Annd. William and Mary 1 mo. 

1741 Mch. 29 Whitehead Elizabeth d. Robert and Jane 6 wks. 

1749 July 29 Mary d. Robert and Hannah June 1 1749 

1758 April16 William s. Robert and Hannah Feb. 24 1758 

1743 July 3 Whiteley Mary d. Anthony and Mary 11 mos, 25 dys. 

1749 May 29 Abigail wife of Anthony 

1755 Aug. 30 Whitelock Sarah d. Thomas and Ann Aug. 2 1755 

1759 Oct. 8 Thomas s. Thomas and Ann June 10 1759 

1760 Aug. 15 Thomass. Thomas and Ann 9 wks. 

1745 June 16 Whitepain John s. Jachariah and Sarah Jan. 16 1748 

1752 Aug. 17 Anne d. Jachariah and Sarah April 27 1748 

1752 Aug. 17 William s. Jachariah and Sarah July 4 1751 

1751 June 2 Whitesides Rebekkah d. James and Margary May 16 1735 

1757 Sept. 20 Whitlock Elizabeth d. Thomas and Ann July 24 1757 

1748 June 5 Whiton Mary d. James and Sarah 10 mos. 2 wks. 

1744 June 3 Whitton James s. James and Sarah 3 mos, 23 dys. 

1759 April 6 Whyte Mary d. Robert and Jane Jan. 12 1759. 

1742 Nov. 24 Wicklow David s. David and Frances 3 wks. 1 dy. 
1758 Aug. 23 Wigmore James s. Daniel and Frances July 1 1758 

1738 Dec. 6 Wilcocks Thomas s. John and Elizabeth 2 wks. 

1740 April 23 Wilcox John s. John and Elizabeth 2 wks. 

1744 April 4 Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth 5 wks. 1 dy. 

1746 Mch. 12 Benjamin s. John and Elizabeth Feb. 5 1745 

1736 Nov. 21 Wilieff John s. Rodolph and Mary 2 wks. 

1721 Oct. 27 Wilkinson Ann d. Anthony and Elizabeth 4 yrs. 

1728 July 31 Elizabeth d. Anthony and Elizabeth 2 yrs. 2 mos. 

1728 July 31 Rebeccad. Anthony and Elizabeth 2 wks. 

1731 April 29 Margaret d. Anthony and Elizabeth 2 wks. 

1731 Nov. 17. Ann d. Gabriel and Sarah 2 wks. 

1734 July 7 Gabriels. Gabriel and Sarah 16 yrs. 

1734 Oct. 21 Sarah d. Gabriel and Sarah 1 mo. 

1735 Feb. 22 Anthony s. Anthony and Elizabeth 1 wk. 

1737 Jan. 24 Rebecca d. Gabriel and Sarah 2 mos, 

1738 Sept. 2 Mary d. Gabriel and Sarah 1 mo. 

1740 Jan. 27 Anne d. John and Jane 2 wks. 
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1740 Nov. 
1741 April 19 
1742 Mch, 28 
1746 Mch, 19 
1748 Nov. 6 
1751 April 21 
1753 Sept. 19 
1755 June 10 
1756 April 28 
1758 June 4 
1759 May 23 
1727 Sept. 15 
1727 Nov. 17 
1780 June 16 
1748 Sept. 25 
1736 Jan. 28 
1710 Feb. 3 
1710 Feb. 3 
1714 April 10 
1715 April 10 
1717 Dec. 27 
1720 Feb. 21 
1723 June 18 
1726 July 31 
1726 Oct. 14 
1728 July 5 
1728 Dec. 17 
1730 Sept. 19 
1781 Oct. 1 
1781 Oct. 1 
1738 Nov. 19 
1734 July 23 
1736 Sept. 4 
1736 Sept. 4 
1738 Feb. 8 
1788 June 9 
1788 Sept. 3 
1789 Feb. 14 
1789 Feb. 14 
1789 April 23 
1789 July 18 
1739 July 380 
1740 June 8 
1741 June 24 
1744 Feb. 24 
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2 Wilkinson Gabriel s. Gabriel and Sarah 5 mos. 7 dys. 





Elizabeth d. John and Jane 2 wks. 2 dys. 

John s. Brian and Hester 1 wk. 

Elizabeth d. Brian and Hester Feb. 17 1745 

Mary d. Brian and Hester Sept. 18 1748 

Anthony s. Brian and Hester March 25 1750 
Rebekkah d. Brian and Hester Aug. 22 1753 
Elizabeth d. Jeremiah and Elizabeth Jan. 18 1755 
John s, John and Mary March 8 1756 

Hester d. Brian and Hester May 17 1758 

Eleanor d. John and Mary May 4 1759 


Willard Thomas s. Benjamin and Sarah 6 wks. 


Arthur s. John and Margaret 3 mos. 
Ann d, Benjamin and Sarah 1 mo. 


Willdecker Fanny d. Conrade and Margret Aug. 15 1748 
Willett George s. Peter and Ruth 6 dys. 
Williams Peeter s. John and Mary 2 wks. 


Georg and Joseph s. John and Annie born and baptised 
Samuel s. John and Mary 2 yrs. 6 mos. 
Phebe d. John and Mary 4 dys. 

Annie d. Hannah 9 dys. 

Rachel d. Nicolas and Hannah —— 

John s. John and Sarah P.B. 

Jane d. John and Mary —— 

John s, Charles and Mary Sept. 29 

Mary d. Charles and Mary 11 wks. 

James s. William and Catherine 1 yr. 
Nicolas s. Nicolas and Rachel 11 mos. 
Charles s. Charles and Mary 22 mos. 
George s. Charles and Mary 11 dys. 
William s. Charles and Mary 3 wks. 
Edward s. Edward and Jane 10 mos. 
Susannah d. Thomas and Rebecca 10 dys. 
Deborah d. Thomas and Rebecca 10 dys. 
Benjamin s. Charles and Mary 2 wks. 

John s. Edward and Jane 8 mos. 

Charles s. Adam and Hester 2 dys. 

Sarah d. Thomas and Rebecca 4 mos. 2 wks. 
Elizabeth d. Thomas and Rebecca 4 mos. 2 wks. 
Sarah d. Elizabeth 3 mos. 

Rachel d. Adam and Hester 1 dy. 

Anne d. John and Anne 8 dys. 

Elizabeth d. Charles and Mary 10 wks. 
John s. Adam and Hester 5 mos. 

William s, Thomas and Rebecca 27 dys. 
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1744 Dec. 18 Williams Samuel s. Edward and Jane 8 mos. 


1745 May 26 
1745 June 24 
1746 Mch. 23 
1748 May 15 
1748 June 12 
1749 June 25 
1754 Feb. 38 
1755 June 12 
1756 Feb. 3 
1756 Nov. 17 
1757 July 26 
1757 Oct. 6 
1757 Oct. 18 
1758 Jan. 20 
1758 Oct. 4 
1759 Aug. 31 
1760 Oct. 20 
1788 Dec. 
1735 July 10 
1787 April 11 
1788 Dec. 27 
1789 Feb. 2 
1741 April 27 


Elizabeth d. Adam and Sarah Oct. 4 1744 
Mark s. Phillip Dec. 25 1729 

Mary d. Thomas and Rebecca Dec. 4 1745 
Hannah d. Morris and Lettice May 11 1737 
Thomas s. Thomas and Rebecca May 8 1748 
William s. Thomas and Rebecca May 1 1749 
Robert s. James and Deborah Jan. 16 1754 
Mary d. William and Susannah Jan. 17 1755 
Elizabeth d. William and Elizabeth Jan. 24 1755 
James s, John and Sarah Sept. 8 1756 

John s. Charles and Rachel Oct. 22 175- 
Samuel s. Thomas and Rebecca Aug. 10 1757 
William s. Samuel and Sarah July 17 1757 
Joseph s. John and Sarah Oct. 8 1757 

Silvanus s. William and Susannah Sept. 2 1758 
Catherine d. John and Sarah Sept. 12 1758 
James 8s. Phillip and Rachel Oct. 16 1760 


22 Williamson Elizabeth d. Henry and Lydia 10 dys. 


William s. Henry and Lydia 6 dys. 

John s. Henry and Lydia 12 dys. 
Thomas s. William and Sarah 2 yrs. 
Henry s. Henry and Lydia 2 wks. 5 dys. 
Martha d. Henry and Lydia 3 wks. 5 dys. 


1728 Aug. 10 Williard John s, John and Mary —— 


1782 Nov. 12 
17383 June 20 
1733 Sept. 
1738 Sept. 
1738 Sept. 
1736 Jan. 
1786 Nov. 
1782 Mch. 1 
1788 Aug. 
1785 Aug. 
1738 July 
1738 July 
1741 Aug. 
1748 Sept. 
1745 Oct. 
1749 Nov. 
1751 Feb. 
1758 Feb. 14 
1718 Aug. 
1789 June 24 


me 
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Isaac 28 yrs. 

Rebecca d. Joseph and Margaret 2 wks. 
Benjamin s. Benjamin and Sarah 5 yrs. 8 wks. 
Samuel s. Benjamin and Sarah 2 yrs. 1 mo. 
Sarah d. Benjamin and Sarah 4 mos. 1 wk. 
James s. Benjamin and Sarah 1 yr. 

Mary d. Richard and Dina 2 yrs. 3 mos. 


Willing Thomas s. Charles and Anne 12 wks. 


Anne d. Charles and Anne 8 wks, 5 dys, 
Dorothy d. Charles and Anne 15 dys. 

Anne wife of Charles 28 yrs. 

Charles s, Charles and Anne 5 wks. 

Mary d. Charles and Anne 10 mos. 8 dys. 
Elizabeth d. Charles and Anne 7 mos. 5 dys. 
Richard s. Charles and Anne Jan. 2 1744 
Joseph s. Charles and Anne Oct. 13 1749 
James s, Charles and Sarah Feb. 9 1750 
Margaret d. Charles and Sarah —— 


24 Willis Thomas s. Richard and Elizabeth 3 wks. 


Thomas s. Thomas and Sarah 8 wks. 
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1732 Aug. 15 Willmott John Reed s. James and Frances 15 mos. 
1751 Nov. 26 Wills Joseph s, Joseph and Margret Oct. 1 1751 
1744 Feb. 4 Willson Martha d. John and Mary 3 yrs. 10 mos. 
1744 Feb. 4 Mary d. John and Mary 20 dys. 

1731 Nov. 21 Willy Anne d. Alexander and Mary 2 wks. 

1715 Sept. 1 Wilson Bethia d. John and Mary 2 wks. 

1718 Feb. 12 Mary d. John and Mary Born 26 Jan. 

1735 Aug. 14 Mary d. Abraham and Mary 5 wks. 

1737 June 26 Abraham s. Abram and Mary 3 mos. 2 wks. 

1753 Nov. 28 Anne d. David and Mary Aug. 10 1753 

1746 April 23 Wincles Frances d. John and Susannah Feb. 7 1745 
1745 May 29 Winkle Elizabeth d. John and Susannah Dec. 13 1744 
1720 Oct. 16 Winstarley William s. James and Mary Sept. 17 
1736 May 8 Winter Michael s. Michael and Sarah 2 yrs. 2 mos. 
1733 Sept. 30 Winton Hannah d. William and Mary 8 mos. 

1746 Aug. 8 Wipton William s. Jachariah and Sarah Jan. 28 1745 
1736 Jan. 25 Wiser David s. Daniel Wooldrick and Elonor 1 mo. 
1787 Nov. 18 Wisinger Eve d. Daniel and Mary Barbara 8 dys. 
1757 Feb. 3 Withey James s. John and Mary Oct. 24 1756 

1711 Sept. 1 Wivell Edward s. William and Mary —— 

1712 Aug. 17. Mary d. William and Mary 2 dys. 

1789 Oct. 8 Wizengar Maria Catherine d. Daniel and Mary 3 wks. 
1760 April 24 Wondsly Margaret d. Emanuel and Jane March 1 1760 
1782 Dec. 12 Wood George s. John and Mary 3 wks. 

17384 July 8 Elizabeth d. Daniel and Mary 2 mos. 

1736 Sept. 5 Samuels. Daniel and Mary 2 mos. 

1787 Feb. 1 Johns. John and Mary 11 mos. 

1737 Oct. 15 Elizabeth d. John and Hannah 3 mos. 

1737 Nov. 21 Elizabeth d. John and Hannah 4 mos. 

1746 Aug. Mary d. John and Elizabeth Feb. 4 1737 

1746 Aug. Elizabeth d. John and Elizabeth Jan. 1 1743 
1752 May Catherine d. John and Anne April 17 1752 

1754 Feb. William s. Robert and Mary July 1 1753 

1754 May George s. George and Anne March 6 1754 

1756 July Margaret d. Joseph and Mary April 25 1751 

1756 July Mary d. Joseph and Mary Aug. 1 1753 

1756 July 28 William s. Joseph and Mary June 41756 

1731 April 9 Woodfield Samuel s. Thomas and Mary 3 wks. 

1733 Jan. 20 Mary d. Thomas and Mary 2 wks. 4 dys. 

1746 May 25 Josephs. Thomas and Mary July 10 1744 

1723 Nov. 15 Woodrop Ann d. Alexander and Ann —— 

1726 Jan. 26 Elizabeth d. Alexander and Ann —— 

1731 April11 Hannah d. Alexander and —— 16 dys. 

1784 June 1 Francis Alexander s. Alexander and Ann 12 dys. 
1787 May 18 Sarah d. Alexander and Anne 6 mos, 





1721 Dec. 
1740 Jan. 
1731 Nov. 
1743 Mch. 
1745 June 
1739 Sept. 
1740 Sept. 
1735 Aug. 


1753 Sept. 
1727 May 
1731 Mch. 
1731 Mch. 
1732 Sept. 
1734 Oct. 

1736 Aug. 
1738 July 
1748 May 
1726 Oct. 

1730 July 
1734 Dec. 
1745 Dec. 
1752 July 
1760 Oct. 

1735 Aug. 
1737 Sept. 
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15 Woodros William s. Alexander and Aun Nov. 20 
11 Woods Lucy d. Peter and Margaret 6 wks. 
24 Woolard John s, John and Margaret 1 yr. 2 wks. 
9 Worrel Demas s. Isaiah and Rachel 5 wks. 
26 Rachel d. Isaiah and Rachel May 23 1745 
18 Worrell Timothy s. Isaac and Rachel 1 dy. 
21  Jaecheus s. Isaac and Rachel 1 mo. 
20 Wort Anna Maria Magdalena d. Conradus and Anne 
3 dys. 
26 Wosedale Mary d. William and Mary Sept. 20 1753 
31 Wostle Robert s. Phillip and Mary 6 wks. 
18 Wrath Mary d. William and Sarah 2 yrs. 5 mos. 
18 Rachel d. Thomas and Sarah 6 dys. 
16 Sarah d. William and Sarah 3 wks. 
5 William s. William and Sarah 1 mo. 
29. Leah d. William and Sarah 1 dy. 
18 Roberts. William and Sarah 8 dys. 
1 Wriggins William s. William and Mary Feb. 14 1748 
15 Wright Moses s. Moses and Susannah July 15 
7 William s. Elisha and Mary 2 wks. 
29 Anne d. William and Deborah 7 dys. 
8 Johns. John and Jane Dec. 9 1740 
12 Matthew s. William and Onner July 7 1752 
26 William s. John and Mary 6 wks. 
6 Wyatt Sarah d. Edward and Mary 1 mo. 
11 Dorothy d. Edward and Mary 3 wks. 


1737 April 10 Yeaton Elizabeth d. Randall and Jane 1 yr. 


1741 Feb. 
1737 Feb. 
1754 Feb. 
1754 Feb. 
1739 Sept. 
1728 Dec. 
1728 Dec. 
1738 Jan. 
1787 Dec. 
1750 Oct. 
1750 Oct. 
1751 June 
1755 April 
1757 July 
1712 Mch. 
1725 Oct. 
1725 Nov. 
1725 Nov. 


24 James s. Randall and Jane 1 yr. 
7 Yeats Sarah d. John and Elizabeth 5 yrs. 10 mos. 
21 Johns. John and Elizabeth Aug. 17 1748 
21 Josephs. John and Elizabeth April 9 1745 
26 Yehton Elizabeth d. Randall and Jane 2 wks. 8 dys. 
15 Yeomans Elizabeth d. John and Margaret 2 yrs. 1 mo. 
20 Joseph s. John and Margaret 7 mos. 3 wks. 
9 Yetton James s. Randal and Jane 4 dys. 
18 Yong William s. John and Anne 7 wks. 
18 York Martha d. Thomas and Mary June 11 1747 
18 Margret d. Thomas and Mary March 22 1749 
19 David s. Thomas and Mary May 23 1751 
24 Mary d. Thomas aud Mary March 26 1755 
19 Elinor d. Thomas and Mary June 24 1757 
16 Young Elizabeth d. John and Catherine 8 dys. 
29 Elizabeth d. Henry and Judith —— 
19 Jamess. William and Joanna 1 yr. 7 mos, 
19 Elizabeth d. William and Joanna 10 wks, 


VoL. xvit.—24 
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1727 Nov. 10 Young Mary d. William and Elizabeth 6 wks. 


1730 Feb. 2 
1789 Mch. 14 
1740 June 18 
1742 Dec. 22 
1745 April 22 
1745 Oct. 7 
1747 June 21 
1749 May 21 
1751 April 20 
1752 Oct. 26 
1754 Aug. 
1754 Nov. 
1756 Dec. 
1757 Feb. 
1757 Dec. 
1759 Oct. 
1760 Aug. 


Joannah d. William and Joannah 8 wks. 2 dys. 
Thomas s. John and Anne 1 mo. 

John s. John and Anne 7 mos, 

Charles s. John and Anne 2 mos. 4 dys. 
Samuel s. John and Anne April 18 1744. 
Louisa d. John and Anne Sept. 5 1745 

Anne d. John and Anne April 28 1747 

Rebecca d. John and Anne Nov. 22 1748 
Charles s. John and Anne March 20 1750 
James s. John and Anne Sept. 16 1752 

Edward s. Thomas and Ann April 11 1754 
Thomas Grame s. James and Jane Oct. 22 1754. 
Ann d. James and Ann Nov. 5 1756 

Lucy d. John and Anna July 12 1756 

John s. John and Jane Nov. 6 1757 

Frances d. John and Anne Aug. 15 1759 
Elizabeth d. Elizabeth Aug. 27 1759 


1728 Aug. 25 Yowell Sarah d. Andrew and Elizabeth 2 mos. 
1738 Feb. 12 Zefferance Abigail d. John and Elizabeth 3 mos. 
1742 May 138 Zetfrance Mary d. John and Elizabeth 5 dys. 
1714 Oct. 15 Zodong Hannah d. Peter and Ann 1 yr. 10 mos. 
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Rotes. 


WHARTON’s STOREHOUSES OCCUPIED BY THE BRITISH COMMISSARY 
DEPARTMENT, 1777-78. 

“ This is to certifie to Daniel Wier Esq. Commissary General &c., that 
on the 21st December last I took possession of Mr. Thomas- Wharton’s 
Sen’ Stores at Carpenter’s Wharf consisting of two detached Buildings. 
The one on the North Side having Six Rooms on the Ground floor, with 
as many on the first floor beside the same number of Garretts for Bread 
&c & on the South Side I had four Rooms, which I turned into two 
Stores; and that I have occupied them for his Majesty’s use untill this 
day, Intending totally to clear them and deliver up the Keys tomorrow. 

“ Philadelphia 30 May 1778 
“A KNICHT 


“To DANIEL WIER, Commiss’. 
“ Commissary General &c.” 


LAMBERTS OF NEW JERSEY.—The following records are taken from 
an old sheet of paper loaned to the contributor: 

Abigail Lambert, Born May 2* 1742, 

Mary Lambert, Born April 14, 1744, 

Sarah Lambert, Born feb’ 11" 1746, 

Elizabeth Lambert, Born October 8 1749, 

John Lambert, Born April 30 1752. H. 


From A LETTER FROM JOHN WOOLMAN TO ABRAHAM FARRINGTON. 
“ Mount HOLLY 14 10™° 1757 

“. .. After raising 1000 men in this pote by a draft of the Mili- 
tia to go out on an Emergency, was fresh orders in our County to draft 
3 times y* number to hold y™selves in readiness to march at any time 
when called upon. In this Second draft several young men of our So- 
ciety were chosen. On the day appointed to meet the Captain in our 
Town, several of our young men not less than 4 or 5, came and acquainted 
him in Substance as follows that for Conscience Sake they could not 
fight nor hire any one to go in their Stead, and that they should not go 
out of his way. They were all dismist at that time, with orders to 
remain in readiness, and soon after came accounts from the General, 
that they were not likely to want them this time. It was a day of dee 
Tryal to the young men, yet the Effect it ape to have on their minds 
was such, that I thought I saw the kindness of providence init... . 
In the first draft I know not of any of our young men in our town being 
drafted, but in some places they were, and such who stood True to their 
ean (oa though they were taken away and nearly tryed I have not 

eard that the officers were Inclineing to Severity. . . . 

“ Our Late Governor Died about 3 weeks past, and John Reading at 

present succeeds in y* administration.” ... 
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EXTRACT FROM A MANUSCRIPT LETTER FROM JOSEPH BRINGHURST 
TO JOHN Morton. 
“BRISTOL, Pa., 10th of 7th mo. 1794. 

“T went over to Burlington yesterday forenoon and on my way down 
to the boat, returning, I stopped at the house of Richard or Thos. Gard- 
ner, mention’d in our ancient records; a man was sitting at the door, 
whose name is Gardner, a great great Grandson of its first proprietor ; 
on expressing a curiosity to go into the house, he civilly invited me to 
walk in, and shewed me the room in which the first yearly meeting of 
Friends for Pennsylvania & New Jersey was held, in the year 1682, or 
thereabouts, according to our record, tho’ Jno. Gough in 1683, says it 
had been held at Burlington for the past four years. However it was, 
the number that attended must have been small, for I don’t think the 
room is as large as thy front parlour, and the present possessor thinks it 
has remained without alteration since the house was built. It is a frame 
house, and I think (tho’ it bears the marks of antiquity) has stood the 
test of time tolerably well.” 


At the date of the letter, Bringhurst was stopping in Bristol for the 
benefit of his health, using the “cold bath” and drinking the “ mineral 
water.” 


THE WEtsH TrRAcT.—It is well known that the first purchasers of 
Pennsylvania lands were frequently only trustees or agents of some 
“company,” who, as individuals, could not afford to secure the land 
they required in large enough tracts to insure good locations. Whether 
or not these trustees or agents were occasionally speculators and profited 
by the transaction, either through the advance prices paid for very 
choice lots, or from a commission paid by Penn or his agents on these 
sales, does not always appear, but that in some instances they were 
—— by a desire to help their countrymen and frequently their 

insmen, as well as to assist in establishing a permanent and entirely 
safe retreat for those oppressed on account of their religious or political 
opinions, is very evident, and especially is apparent in the circumstances 
connected with the founding of that Cymric plantation in Pennsylvania 
known as the “ Welsh Barony,” or more usually the “ Great Welsh 
Tract.” Some of the first purchasers for the Welsh Quakers and the 
acres of land patented were— 


Richard Davies, Welspoole, Montgomery . ‘ ‘ . 5000 acres. 
Edward Prichard (ap Richard) . 2500 “ 


Charles Lloyd, Dalobrom, and Margaret Davies . ; - 5000 

John ap John, Rhuabon, Denbigh, and Dr. Thomas Wynne, 
Flintshire . ¥ — a : , . 

Lewis David, Llandewy Velfrey, Pembroke . ‘ ‘ . 8000 


John Bevan, Treverig, Glamorgan 2 ; ‘ , . 2000 
John Thomas, Llaethgwm, and Dr. Edward Jones, Bala . 5000 
Richard Thomas, Whitford Garne . j ; . . . 5000 


A large part of these tracts were surveyed in Merion, Haverford, or 
Radnor. The price paid for each five thousand acres was one hundred 
pounds. 

The conveyances from these patentees to proposed settlers were exe- 
cuted usually in Wales, and as the place of residence and occupation or 
profession of each grantee is impartially set forth, the list should be of 
great interest as showing the class of settlers composing this portion of 
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the colony, and will no doubt be useful to the genealogist in determining 
definitely from what parish a settler came. 
These deeds were recorded in Pennsylvania : 


Conveyances from Richard Davies, dated 19/20 June, 30/31 July, 1682. 
Richard Miles, Llanvihangel Velgyen Parish, Merioneth, weaver. 
John Evans, Nantmell Parish, Radnor, gentleman. 

James Price, Mothvery Parish, Carmarthen, gentleman. 
Richard Humphrey, Llan Glynin, Merioneth, gentleman. 
Margaret James, Newchurch Parish, Radnor, spinster. 
Roger Hughes, Llanishangell Rhydrython, nor, gentleman. 
David Meredith, Llanlister, Radnor, weaver. 

Ellis Maurice, Dolgynecha, Merioneth, gentleman. 

Lewis Owen, Gwanas, Merioneth, gentleman. 

Richard Conn, Langunllo Parish, Radnor, glover. 
Rowland Owen, Gwanas, Merioneth, gentleman. 

Thomas Jones, Glascombe, Radnor, gentleman. 

Richard Cooke, Langunllo, Radnor, glover. 

Edward Owen, “late of Dolserey,” Merioneth, gentleman. 
John Lloyd, Dissart Parish, Radnor, glover. 

John Roberis, Llangian Parish, Caernarvon, gentleman. 
Edward Jones, St. Harmon Parish, Radnor, gentleman. 
Evan John William, Llangylynin, Merioneth, gentleman. 
Evan ap William, Llanwchreth, Merioneth, gentleman. 
David Evans, Llanwchreth, Merioneth, gentleman. 

Ellis Jones, Nantmell Parish, Radnor, weaver. 

Rowland Ellis, Bryn-Mawr, Merioneth, gentleman. 

Evan Oliver, Glascombe Parish, Radnor, gentleman. 


Conveyances from Lewis David, dated May, 1682. 
William Howell, Castlebigch, Pembroke, yeoman. 
Henry Lewis, Narbarth Parish, Pembroke, yeoman. 
Rees Rotheroe, Lanwenog Parish, Cardigan, yeoman. 
Evan Thomas, Lanykeaven, Pembroke, yeoman. 


Conveyances from John - John and Dr. Thomas Wynne, 1682-1687. 
John Roberts, Pennycklowd, Denbigh, yeoman. 
Isaac Wheeldon, Lancoost, glover. 

Owen Fouke, Bettws y Coed, Carnarvon, tanner. 
Thomas Taylor. 

Richard Davids. 

Owen Parry, Dynhunllo issa, Denbigh, yeoman. 
Trial Rider, Wrexham, flax-dresser. 

Mary Fouk. 

Howell James, Radnor, Pennsylvania. 

Philip James, Philadelphia. 


Conveyances from John ap Thomas and Dr. Edward Jones, dated 1 April 

and 18 March, 1682, all of Merioneth. 

*Hugh Roberts, Ciltalgarth Township, yeoman. 

Robert David, Gwern Evel Ismynydd, yeoman. 

Evan Rees, Penmaen, grocer. 

John Edwards, Nanlleidiog, yeoman. 

Edward Owen, “late of Doleysere,” gentleman. 

William ap Edward, Ueneldri, yeoman. 

*Edward Rees, Ciltalgarth, yeoman. 

William Jones, Bettws, yeoman. 

Thomas ap Richard, Nantlleidiog, yeoman. 


Sana amenaaiameieiadhaemed demaianemeadaaaeetecoeeeannonen 
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Rees John William, Llanglynin, yeoman. 
Thomas Lloyd, Llangouer, yeoman. 
Cadwallader Morgan, Gwernefee, yeoman. 
John Watkins, Gwernefee, batchiler. 
Hugh John Nantlleidiog, yeoman, 
Gainor Robert, Ciltalgarth, spinster. 


Conveyances from Charles Lloyd and Margaret Davies, dated 1683, all 

grantees of Montgomeryshire. 

*Thomas Morris, Marchnant Issa, yeoman. 

Thomas Jones, Llanwthin Parish. 

Edward Thomas, Llanwthin Parish. 

Margaret Thomas, Garthlwlch, widow. 

*John Humphrey, of Lianwthin, yeoman, 312} acres; dated 24 April, 
1683. Witnesses: Thomas Lloyd, Richard Davies, Richard Owen, 
Amos Davies, Rowland Ellis, David Davies, Solomon Jones. 


A few of these grantees did not come to Pennsylvania, but changed 
their minds and sold out their lands to others. Among other such con- 
veyances isone from Lewis Owen and Rowland Owen, of Gwanas, and 
Ellis Morris, of Dolgunucha, to Thomas Ellis, of Isoregenan, “in said 
county,”—i.e., Merioneth,—gentleman, dated June 30, 1683, for all of 
their Pennsylvania land, the witnesses being Richard Davies, Morris 
Ellis, Owen Lewis, Evan Harry, John Humphrey. 

The John Humphrey here mentioned was identical with John Hum- 
phrey, of “ Llanwthin,” or Llanwddyn, who was brother to Owen Hum- 

hrey, of Liwyn-du, Merionethshire, and brother-in-law to Richard 

umphrey, whose sister Jane he married. It should be mentioned here 
that some of those called here yeomen are elsewhere described as gentle- 
men. Such cases as have come especially under the notice of the writer 
are marked thus *. T. A. GLENN. 


LETTER OF THOMAS JEFFERSON, 1806.—We are indebted to Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Shoemaker for a copy of the following letter : 


“Srp “‘ MonrTIceLLo, July 26, 06. 

“‘T find my mill considerably less advanced than was expected. She 
will not be ready by a month or two as soon as had been promised. I 
would advise therefore that your son should not come on till further 
notice from me, which you shall certainly receive in due time. 

“The drought here is beyond every thing known in the history of this 
country. I pass five rivers from the Potomac to this place; not one of 
which passes as much water as will turn a mill. I have known the river 
on which mine is, intimately, for 50 years. There never was a time 
before when it had less than 4 times its present current of water. After 
taking off what now turns my tollmill, there is not more left in the 
stream than would turn another. It’s navigation is entirely over, nor, 
with even seasonable weather, can it be expected to be so recruited as 
to afford navigation till mid-winter. Both merchants & millers refuse 
to receive wheat, which will therefore all lie on the farmer’s hands till 
the river is replenished. Our hope is that as nothing like this was ever 
seen before, so it will never be seen again. I salute you with esteem & 


respect. 
‘Mr. Shoemaker.” 


“TH. JEFFERSON. 
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“ Davip BARCLAY of Cheapside where he resided above 70 Years, died 
at Bush-hill near Enfield in 3 mo: 1769—with that universal Reputa- 
tion for laudable Industry, strict Probity, unaffected Benevolence & 
Liberality which will yey his mem’ with Honour & Respect to 
the latest Posterity. He had the singular Honour of receiving under 
his Roof three successive Kings on their Accession to the Throne when 
they favoured the City with their Royal Presence. 

“GEORGE DILLWYN.” 


EsLER-DIEFENDORFF REcoRDs.—“ Henry Esler born in Zurich Swit- 
zerland, emigrated to North America in the year 1758 died 1770. Mar. 
Frey Esler his wife died in Frankford Pa 1792. Anna Maria Esler Dief- 
endorff daughter of Henry and Mary Esler was born in Frankford Pa. 
in 1768 died in Portsmouth Va. in the year 1807. Barbara Esler Folk- 
roth born in Fd Pa. 1766. Died in Frankford Pennsylvania—July 19 
1848. 

“‘ James Potts Died in Wilmington Delaware Sep. 28, 1860. Elizabeth 
E. Diefendorff Potts obit June 9 1866. Jacob Diefendorff born in Ger- 
many in 1677, obit 1781. George Diefendorff his son born in Germany 
in 1709 obit 1815. John Hendree Diefendorff son of Geo Diefendorff 
born in the State of New York Montgomery County in { obit pag 
Anne M. E. Diefendorff wife of John H. Diefendorff born 1763 obit 
1807. 

“In the War of the Spanish Succession the Lower Palatinate in Ger- 
many was ravaged by the French and laid waste by fire and sword. 
Thousands of the terrified inhabitants, reduced to poverty, fled for pro- 
tection to the camp of the Duke of Marlborough who with Prince 
Eugéne commanded the allied Army. In 1709 een Anne learnin 
the condition of these suffering people sent a fleet to Rotterdam an 
conveyed seven thousand of them to England. Three Thousand of 
them were assisted to Emigrate to America. Most of them settled in 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina—a few in the State of New York. 
Among the latter, was—one ancestor John Jacob Diefendorff who with 
his wife and five sons settled in Montgomery County New York in Dan- 
ube township about seven miles from fort Plain where he died at the 
advanced age of one hundred and four in the year—1781. 

“His sons were, Rudolph who perished at Sea. George who lived on 
the farm of his Grandson Peter Garlock—Died 1815. 

“Third son John Jacob whose descendants are settled about three miles 
from Fort Plain. 

“ Henry who was killed in the battle of Oriska August 5 1777—Settled 
near Fort Plain.” 


How TownsHiPs IN NEW JERSEY WERE CONSTITUTED.—Dr. Henry 
Race, of Pittstown, New Jersey, writes to the Hunterdon Republican: 
“ For several years we were desirous of knowing by what authority and 
at what date the several colonial townships were constituted. The his- 
tories of New Jersey are silent on the subject and the colonial laws give 
no information about it. We recently found the solution to the problem 
in one of the books of deeds and concessions in the colonial record 
office. The townships were constituted by — issued by the gov- 
ernor in the name and under the authority of the British sovereign. 

“The following is the patent for the township of Amwell: 

“* Anne by the Grace of God of England Scotland France and Ireland 
Queen Defender of the Faith &c., to all to whom these Presents may 
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come or may concern GREETING Know Ye that we of our special 
grace our certain knowledge and meer motion have granted and by these 
resents do grant for us our heirs and successors to the men and inhab- 

itants and their successors inhabiting above the uppermost bounds of 
that tract of land commonly known by the name of the thirty thousand 
acres in the County of Burlington in the Western Division of our Prov- 
ince of New Jersey on the Eastern Shore of the Delaware River Begin- 
ning at the line of the land commonly known by the name of the thirty 
thousand acres and thence running as high as the upper end of Panam- 
sung from thence with a northeast course to the land of partition be- 
tween the Eastern and Western Division of the Province aforesaid; so 
along the partition line to the line of thirty acres; thence running along 
the ee of the thirty thousand acres to the River Delaware where first 
began. To be and remain in a perpetual township or community in 
word and deed To be called and known by the the name of the Town- 
ship of Amwell and we further grant to the said inhabitants of the Town- 
ship aforesaid and their successors to Chuse Anealy a Constable Overseer 
of the Poor and Overseer of the Highways for the Township aforesaid 
and to enjoy all the privileges rights liberties and Immunities that any 
other Township in our said Province do or may of right enjoy and the 
said Inhabitants are hereby constituted and appointed a Township by 
the name aforesaid. To have and enjoy the privileges aforesaid to them 
and their successors forever. In Testimony Whereof we have caused 
these our letters to be made patents Witness our right trusty and right 
well beloved cousen Edward Viscount Cornbury or Captaine General 
and Governor in Chief in and over our Provinces of New Jersey New 
York and all the territories and tracts of land dependent thereon in 
America and Vice Admiral of the same &c this Eighth day of June in 
the Seventh year of our reign Anno Dom. 1708 J. Bass Secretary.’ 

“The ‘ Act for dividing and ascertaining the Boundaries of all the 
Counties,’ passed Jan. 21, 1709-10, includes, in the description of Bur- 
lington County, the territory ‘along the Line of Partition, (between 
West and East Jersey,) by Maidenhead and Hopewell, to the northern- 
most and uttermost Bounds of the township of Amwell ;’ and the Act 
for erecting Hunterdon County, March 11, 1718-14, includes ‘all and 
singular the Lands and upper Parts of the Western Division of the 
Province.’ This shows, without uncertainty, that the township of Am- 
well comprised originally all of West Jersey above the line of Hope- 
well Township, which was also a boundary of Dr. Daniel Coxe’s thirty- 
thousand-acre tract. 

“ Amwell Township was patented June 8, 1708; Readington, called 
‘ Reading,’ July 15, 1730, and Kingwood and Bethlehem have not yet 
been found. The patents for many townships have never been found 
and perhaps were never recorded.” 


Lynn—MARSHALL.—Joseph Lynn Senyore was born the 14“ of June 
in the year of our Lord 1691. 

Joseph Lynn Senyore was married the 25" of December in the year 
of our Lord 1712— 

Joseph Lyn Juner was born the 22" day of Aprell in the morning 
betwixt 8 or 9 of the clock in y® year of our Lord 1716. 

John Lyn was born the 17” of teetemes at half an hour after 11 at 
night in the year of our Lord 1718. 

lizabeth Lyn was born y* 18" of June at 26 minutes after 9 in the 

— in the year of our Lord 1720, and the Second day of the 
week, 
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Martha Lyn was born the 29" of May at 50 minutes after Eleven in 
the morning and in the year of our Lord 1722. 

Esther Lyn was born the 19" of February at 35 minutes after one in 
the morning and in the year of our Lord 1724. 

Susanah lon was born y® 20 of September between two and three in 
the morning and in the year of our Lord 1725. 

The Second Susanah fen was born the 18 of December between two 
and three in the morning and in the year of our Lord 1726. 

Seth Lyn was born the 29" of September 3/4 after eleven at night and 
dyed the 27" of November following. 

Martha Lyn wife of —— departed this Life 16" of August 1736 at 8 
Oclock in the evening. 

Joseph Lyn Sen' was married to his Wife Sarah the 25 of May 1737. 

Jeremiah Lyn was born the 22" of February about 4 of the Clock in 
the morning, in the year 1788. 

Sarah Lyn was born the 8 of October about half an hour after 6 in 
the Evening in the year 1739. 

Hannah Lynn was born the 8” of August about 4 of the Clock in the 
—-? the year 174-. 

Joseph Lynn Sent departed this life October y*® 12" 1742, aged 51 years 
and 3 month, 28 days. 

Sarah Lynn wife of Joseph Lynn departed this life y* 4° of June 
1759 at 6 in the morning, aged 52 years 11 months and 28 days. 

Hannah Lynn departed this life y° 11" of January 1760 aged 18 years 
4 months and 22 days at half an hour after 3 afternoon and Sixth day 
of the week. 

Sarah Marshall was born December 11 1762. 


“Spring CHICKENS AND ASPARAGUS” AT THE CiTy TAVERN, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA, 1789.—For the following extracts from a letter of Joseph 
Barrell to his friend Major Samuel B. Webb, we are indebted to Mr. 
Worthington C. Ford, Brooklyn, New York : 


“ PHIL., 18% May, 1789. 
“DEAR SAM: 

“ Had it not been for the fear of laughter I certainly should have re- 
turn’d to New York last evening. When I had been taught to expect a 
bowling green road and most excellent Inns, judge my surprize to find 
the roads so deep & cut to pieces that the wheels sunk to Hubbs almost 
every trip; so that with all our dilligence we could not get but forty 
seven Miles & nothing to eat but what would poison the Devil. All the 
way from New York to Prince Town to say nothing of the Ferrys (which 
are Infamous & extravagent) the roads are Intollerable, and altho’ in the 
general pretty level, yet there are hills w* would be respectable even in 
the Neighbourhood of Horse Neck. From Prince Town to Trenton, 
they are not so bad. From Trenton to Phil., they are delightful and the 
County the whole way charming in Prospect. We road 50 miles to day 
& were in Town before 5 o’Clock, but then We were in the Carriage at 5 
in the morning. I’ve Orderd Chickens & Asparagus for Supper, for upon 
my first entrance into this City Tavern I saw fifty Chickens, big enough, 
and crying, come toast me, and I always love to attend to every call that 
is agreeable to me. I am not determined, but expect to be with you by 
Wednesday next at furthest, perhaps Monday, but this depends on 
Circumstances. * * * 

“ J° BARRELL.” 








ee 
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LETTER OF HANNAH PEMBERTON TO HER SISTER SARAH PEMBERTON. 


“ D* SISTER: 

“The Muse inspires, from Bolton-farm' I write, 
Whose varied prospects please th’ admiring sight, 
There at a distance, on a rising ground, 

Stands beauteous Clifton? w" each charm around, 
Here Roxborough Manor® elegantly gay, 
With smiling neatness owns the master’s sway ; 
Whose plenteous gardens rich with fruits appear, 
The peach all lucious, & delightful pear, 
The cantelope with yellow verdure shines, 
And cooling Mellons deck the circling vines; 
Oft have I here some pleasing moments past, 
And shared with pleasure in the sweet repast. 

* * * * * * x 
Here lives Benvolio with his Anna blest, 
Whose gentle minds with ev’ry virtue dress’d, 
These charms unite & elegantly blend 
The fond companion with the chearful friend, 
Ne’er shall remembrance banish from its view 
The kind attention I’ve received from you. 
Come then, my Sister, taste these much lov’d joys, 
That dwell not in the city’s busy noise. 

* * * * * * * 
There strange Commotions fill each anxious breast, 
While hope & fear deprive the Soul of rest; 

* * * * * * * 
. . .  thedrum’s unpleasing sound, 
Its cruel mandate thro’ the streets resound 
To rouse the Soldier from the sweets of life 

* * * * * * * 
To where rude war now holds his dismal reign. 

* * * * * * 


Oft shall remembrance represent the scene 
I’ve past at Bolton, tranquil & serene. 
“ CLEORA.” 


INCIDENTS OF THE SUMMER OF 1783.—The following extracts are 
copied from a letter of Margaret Morris to her daughter Deborah Morris: 


“‘ PHILADA, 7 mo, 1783. 

“ ... I have been very thoughtful about you, my Dear Children, 
fearing the hot weather w* make you sick, there have died 26 per- 
sons of the heat since 5 day, as we were informed, & yesterday the 
Cryer went about w* a Bell by order of the Magistrates, desireing People 
who lived near the Pumps to prevent Persons from Drinking much cold 
water when hot. As thy Aunt Patty & myself went up to B W* in the 
evenS, the day before yesterday, we met 4 men carrying a Corpse on a 
Board & I stopt & asked if they were going to Bury it without a Coffin, 
& they told me he was a young man that had just dropt down dead after 
drinking a draft of cold water—the same evening another young man, a 
Journey Man of Jo* Rakestraw’s died, after being part of the day at 

1 Samuel Rhoads’s country-seat. 


2 | Aatmeg f Benjamin Chew's country-seat, 
8 Henry Hill’s country-seat. 
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work in the Vault of W™ West’s Brew house. Yesterday morning, old 
Sam! Garrick eat his Breakfast, & at seven o’clock in the evening he 
was Buried, but it was supposed to be an Apoplectick fitt that took him 
off, & the extreme heat of the day made it necessary to bury him the 
same night. I mention these things as Cautions to you, my dear Girls, 
not to drink when you are too hot, & not to alarm you.” ... 


Doctor CHARLES MoorE.—“ From our Monthly Meeting held at 
Philadelphia the 28th of the 8th mo. 1748. 

“To the Monthly Meeting of Friends at Edinburgh or Elsewhere. 

“Reciting the application for our Certificate on behalf of Charles 
Moore, ‘ who intends for your parts w™ a design of Improving himself in 
the Practice of Physic,’ & certifying that he is ‘ Religiously disposed . . . 
a diligent Attender of our Meetings for Worship & ... clear from 
Marriage Engagements.’” . . . Signed by Abel James, William Logan, 
William Callender, Jonath. Mifflin, Charles Norris, John Warner, 
George Mifflin, and others. 


Some FAYETTE County SEeTrTLerRs.—Morgan Jones, great-grand- 
father of the late Horatio Gates Jones, Esq., was a brother of Robert 
and Benjamin Jones, whocame from Delaware to Western Pennsylvania 
about 1770. They settled first in Greene County, on Whitely Creek, a 
tributary of the Monongahela River. The records of the Goshen Baptist 
Church at that place, as far back as 1781, show Robert and Benjamin 
Jones to have been members then, having been associated with Rev. 
John Corbley, the famous Baptist preacher whose wife and children were 
massacred by the Indians as they were on their way to the Goshen Church, 
on Sunday morning, May 10, 1782. 

In 1794 and ’95 Robert and Benjamin Jones built Springhill Furnace, 
in Southern Fayette County, near Cheat River, one of the first iron 
furnaces erected west of the mountains, whose remains are still standing. 
In 1799 they leased the furnace to Jesse Evans, who had married Robert’s 
daughter Mary. Young Evans had come to Fayette from Chester County, 
whither his father, Abner Evans, had immigrated from Wales in 1755. 
One of Jesse’s brothers, George Evans, was the father of Abner Evans 
2d, who died at Pottstown, Pennsylvania, aged ninety-one years. Jesse’s 
sister, Mary Evans, had married Jeremiah Evans (not a kinsman), also 
of Chester County, and their son Lewis Evans also came to Fayette 
County, and in 1801 married Rachel, another daughter of Robert Jones. 
Lewis Evans, who was Jesse’s nephew, thus became his brother-in-law. 
His descendants are numerous and prominent in Fayette and Greene 
counties, as are also Jesse’s. The latter’s son, Colonel Samuel Evans, 
who died a few years ago at the age of eighty-eight, served in the Legis- 
lature from Fayette in 1827. Jesse’s daughter Eliza became by marriage 
the mother of the late Hon. Alpheus Evans Wilson, who was president 
judge of the Fayette-Greene judicial district from 1874 to 1884. Her 
daughter, the late Mrs. Hon. John K. Ewing, of Uniontown, was the 
mother of Hon. Nathaniel Ewing, present judge of the Fayette County 
courts, 

Robert and Benjamin Jones had a sister named Rachel also, and she 
married Captain William Brice of the Revolutionary army. Robert’s only 
son was John, and he married Mary, daughter of William and Rachel 
(Jones) Brice, and his own cousin. They had many children, one of 
whom, Robert Jones, was the father of Sophia Jones, who married 
Frederick Burdette, and thus became the mother of Robert Jones (“‘ Bob”) 
Burdette, now of Bryn-Mawr, but who was born at Greensboro’ on the 
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Monongahela River, near where his ancestor, Robert Jones, sleeps, in 
the old Goshen Baptist Church cemetery, Garrard’s Fort, Greene County. 
Of the above family of Brices is United States Senator Calvin S. Brice, 
of Ohio, and John Jones Brice, Commander in the United States navy, 
at Chicago. The Brices were prominent fantilies in Harrison and Marion 
Counties, now West Virginia. They are connected by marriage with 
the Wilsons; one of the best-known representatives of whom was Colo- 
nel Ben. Wilson, of Lord Dunmore’s War, who was the father of 
twenty-nine children by two wives, Ann Ruddle and Phebe Davison. 
te ccceee Ben. Wilson, of Clarksburg, West Virginia, is a de- 
scendant. 


THE CENTENNIAL OF St. PavUL’s PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
BLoomsBuRG, COLUMBIA CouNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, was celebrated on 
May 28, 1893. 

This parish was organized, probably, as early as the year 1790, and 
was known as St. Paul’s, Fishing Creek. On the 11th of September, 
1795, Mr. Joseph Long, for the consideration of five shillings, agreed to 
convey to the parish the acre of land which is now occupied by the 
church property, and in the agreement for the same it is described as 
“the ground on which the church now stands,” so that in 1795 and 
before that time an Episcopal church building stood in the enclosure 
where the present one is erected. In 1793 Mr. Elisha Barton was the 
deputy from this parish to the Ninth Diocesan Convention as “ from St. 
Paul’s Church, Fishing Creek township.” In that convention, held in 
Christ Church, Philadelphia, on May 28, 1793, the parish was admitted 
into union with the Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. Caleb Hopkins was the first rector of this parish. He also 
had charge of St. Gabriel’s, Sugarloaf, and Christ Church, Derry. 

A pencilled memorandum on a fly-leaf of the oldest existing record 
of St. Paul’s Church says, ‘“‘ Mr. Hopkins was here in 1794 or 1795, then 
left and was recalled in 1806.” He seems to have remained in charge 
until 1818. In 1827 the log church gave place to a frame structure, 
which remained for about ten years. In 1837 a brick church was 
erected on the spot where the rectory now stands, and in that was 
placed in the following year the first church-bell ever heard in the 
town. 

The brick building of 1837 continued in use until 1868, when the 
congregation resolved to begin the construction of a new edifice. The 
corner-stone of this, the fourth building, was laid on September 11, 
1868, and the church was finished, with the exception of the tower, 
early in 1870, and was consecrated on June 28, 1881, by the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Howe. 

Returning to the succession of rectors, we find that after the Rev. Mr. 
Hopkins left the parish, in 1818, lay readers maintained the services 
until, in December, 1824, Mr. William Eldred, from England, who had 
been acting as a lay reader here from the 10th of May, 1823, was or- 
dained deacon by Bishop White, and continued in charge of the parish 
for a year or more. Rev. James De Pui, 1828-32; Benjamin Hutchins, 
1832-33; George C. Drake, 1833-42; William H. Bournes, 1842-44; 
Samuel T. Lord, 1845-46; A. A. Marple, 1846-48; Joel Rudderow, 
1848-53; Henry Tullidge, D.D., 1853-57; A. M. Weily, 1859-60; J. A. 
Russell, 1860-62; Thomas H. Cullen, 1863-76; John Hewitt, 1876-77; 
Louis Zahner, 1877-86 ; and in December of the latter year, the present 
rector, William C, Leverett. 

Joun G. FREEZE. 
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RipGway FAMILY: AFFILIATION WITH THE MAIN LINE DESIRED.— 
The writer is acquainted with the various outline genealogies of the 
Ridgway family, as given by Major E. M. Woodward, and the fragmentary 
account by Mr. Edwin Salter, as well as an unpublished manuscript 
pedigree by the late Gideon Delaplaine Scull which gave the descent 
of the Scully, Ridgway, and other families from the Delaplaines and De 
Bellangé families as far as could be ascertained. That there were several 
intermarriages between these old Huguenot names De la Plaine and De 
Bellangé (now Delaplaine and Bellangee) and the Ridgways is certain, 
and that this branch, who bear unmistakable traces in personal appear- 
ance to their French ancestry, came down from one of these is equally 

ositive. It may also be as well to state that the writer is acquainted with 

fr. Thomas Shourd’s sketch of the Bellangés, and with the MS. pedigree 
by the late John Bellangee Cox, and the account of the Ridgway family 
in the “ Proceedings of the Surveyors’ Association of West New Jer- 
sey,” p. 262 et seg. (the most complete). The duplication of names is 
very confusing, and the number of Johns in the Ridgway family mis- 
leading. The Bible record of one family is here given in the earnest ho 
that some one will make the affiliation with the earlier members. It will 
be seen that the birth or parents’ names of the first John here mentioned 
is not given, but we believe him to have been living at or near Mount 
Holly, New Jersey, from, say, 1761 (when it is reasonable to suppose he 
was at least twenty-one) until his death in 1809. This family were 
members of the Society of Friends. 
5 Children of Postrema Shinn and John Ridgway, Mount Holly, New 

ersey. 


Mary 
Marth 
Tho 
Elizabeth 
Edmund 


The notes to the above, excepting that signed with my initials, are 
from the records of Mount Holly Meeting, for which I am indebted to 
the courtesy of Mr. Barclay White, whose extracts I am inclined to be- 


1 Married Martha liprhneet. 


2 Married William Hudson Burr. 

8 T. S. Ridgway married Mary Joy, daughter of Captain Daniel Joy of the Revolution- 
ary army in Pennsylvania, an inspector or prover of cannon. He died in Philadelphia 
in 1784. "What connection was he, if any, of the New England family? Further infor- 
mation desired.—W. J. P. 

4 Edward in Meeting Records. 
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lieve more correct as regards the dates; names are always a matter of 
usage. Mr. Thomas 8S. Ridgway left a daughter Postrema, who died 
recently at an advanced age. “ Postreme” is given in the Meetin 

Records instead of ‘‘ Postrema,” “ Edward” instead of “‘ Edmund,” an 

Mrs. John Ridgway’s death as the 22d instead of 28d. From the same 
records Mr. White obtained the following, which may interest some of 
your readers; it shows that Postreme Ridgway was the youngest child 
of ‘“‘ Thomas Shinn and Martha Earl who were married in 1718.” Their 
children were as follows: 
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Some of the children of Thomas Shinn Ridgway, who died in Glouces- 
ter, New Jersey, in 1857, are still living, and their traditional recollections 
are given below in hopes that some of the other descendants may have 

reserved a more ancient record. It is said that Mr. Thomas S. Ridgway 
had two uncles named Delaplaine living in Germantown. This is quite 
likely, but I believe there were other Delaplaine and perhaps Bellangé 
marriages at a much earlier date in the main line of descent. The 
Delaplaine intermarriages, it will be seen, took place in or before 1772, 
whieh theory is based on the date of the birth of Delaplaine Ridgway. 
The writer is acquainted with the references to the Delaplaines in 
the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, who were in Germantown as early as 
1684. 

Anna Ridgway married William Hudson Burr, associate judge, Mount 
Holly. 

+l married Daniel Knight, of Philadelphia; of this line is Daniel 
Ridgway Knight, the well-known artist. 

Martha married Aaron Boker, of New York and Philadelphia, who 
lived also in Mount Holly. The late George H. Boker was of this line 
by asecond marriage. 

Elizabeth married Robert Evans, of the Great Valley, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, and left descendants. 

William married Elizabeth Wilson; their daughter was Eliza Ridg- 
way, wife of Thomas Silliman, then a widower with several children. 
Their only child, Henry Silliman, married Miss Buck; they had two 
children, Charles and Harriet. 

De la Plaine married three times; his last wife was a Miss Reed, of 
Mount Holly. 

It is also said that Thomas Shinn Ridgway was a first cousin of Jacob 
Ridgway, of Philadelphia, the father of the well-known Mrs. Rush ; but 
as Jacob Ridgway was also himself the son of a John Ridgway, this 
must be an error. 

The probabilities seem to be that the John Ridgway, of Mount Holly, 
was third in descent from the first settler, Richard Ridgway. 

The John Ridgway, a Friend, of Little Fee Harbor, New Jersey, an 
elder of that meeting, who died there 21st of Fifth month, 1774, having 
been born in Burlington County in 1705, could not have been the father 
of the John, of Mount Holly, according to Woodward, who gives a list of 









































1 Married Rebecca Monrow. 
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his children, and states that the junior John died in 1845, aged ninety 
years, and also mentions his marriage to Elizabeth Wright, who died in 
1848, and gives a list of their children. 

The Philadelphia Repository for December 3, 1803, £ 391, contains 
the following lines “‘ On the Marriage of Mr. Thomas Ridgway to Miss 
Mary Joy.” Signed R. L. 


“ Happiest of mortals can thy bliss e’er cloy 
When in possession of the charmer Joy ; 
Doubtless thy cup of bliss was full before, 
But to it, Joy must now run o’er. 


“ PHILA., Nov. 18th.” 


In the same newspaper, July 2, 1803, p. 215, “25 ‘og at Mount 
Holly (Jer.) Mr. Dillaplain Ridgway of this city to the amiable Miss 
Dolly Read of Mount Holly.” Since writing the foregoing I have ex- 
amined all the Delaplaine wills in the Philadelphia office to 1809: Joshua 
Delaplaine, proved 1788, and Anna Delaplaine, widow, 1791, and a letter 
to Mrs. Rush on the Ridgway pedigree, written by a Mr. James Ridgway 
in 1855, and containing various data collected by a Thomas Ridgway, of 
858 Arch Street, Philadelphia, the same date, the youngest son of John 
Ridgway and Elizabeth Wright, mentioned above. It gives no light on 
Mount Holly Ridgways. These MS. letters are in the Ridgway 
ibrary. 


Camden, N.J. 


WILLIAM JOHN Potts. 


BoupE.—1. Are there any descendants of Joseph and Elizabeth 
a Boude living? 2. Are there any descendants of John and 

rtrude Boude livin 3 3. List of names of children of Thomas and 
Sarah Boude requested. 4. Did Henrietta Boude, who married Richard 
Sewell, August 30, 1733, leave descendants? 5. Did Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas and Sarah Boude, who married, November 14, 1745, John 
Nigely, leave descendants? 

Emma Sr. C. WHITNEY. 
Pottsville, Penna. 


Harris.—I have recently bought a fine et ee of 
the works of Nathaniel Lardner, containing the autograph of Theophilus 
Harris. The Philadelphia directories show that he lived at 208 8. Front 
Street and at 212 Chestnut Street between 1806 and 1817. Can any one 
tell me more about him? A. J. E. 


HARRISON.—Information is desired regarding the antecedents of 
George Harrison, Navy Agent at Philadelphia during the er rs 1812. 
te 


Allegheny, Penna. 


Replies. 


Harrison.—Refer to “ Descendants of Colonel Thomas White, of 
Maryland.” By Thomas H. Montgomery, p. 162 e¢ seq. 
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Notes and Queries. 


Book Rotices, 


HIsTORY OF THE AMERICAN EPIscopAL CHURCH FROM THE PLANT- 
ING OF THE COLONIES TO THE END OF THE CIVIL WAR. By Rev. 
Samuel D. McConnell, D.D. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
892 pp. 

The fourth edition of this valuable work of historical interest, revised 
and enlarged by its author, has been issued by his publisher. 


THE VIRGINIA MAGAZINE OF HisToRY AND BrioGRAPHY. Vol. I., No. 
1, July, 1893. 112 pp. Richmond, Virginia. Price, $5.00 per annum. 
We have received the first number of this new quarterly published by 
the Virginia Historical Society, the editor in charge being Philip A. 
Bruce, Sos. It is well printed on good paper, and contains the “ Diary 
of Captain John Davis, of the First Pennsylvania Line, in the Brigade 
of General Wayne,” “ Letters of William Fitzhugh,” “ Proclamations of 
Nathaniel Bacon,” “ List of Officers, Sailors, and Marines of the Virginia 
Navy in the American Revolution,” “Abstracts of Virginia Land 
Patents,” and other papers of interest and value. There is much valuable 
material relating to the history of Virginia, now hid away or forgotten in 
county offices, as well as family papers, which should be elated, and we 
believe that the Society, through its Magazine, will be the medium of 
development, and enlarge the scope of the good work it has already 
accomplished. We bespeak for this new serial the liberal support of all 
who are interested in history and biography. 


1815-1832. JosEPH BONAPARTE EN AMERIQUE. Par Georges Bertin, 
accompagné d’un Portrait d’aprés une Gravure de M. Rodolphe 
Piquet, Paris, Libraire de la Nouvelle Revue, 18 Boulevard Mont- 
martre, 1893. (Droits de traduction et de reproduction réservés.) 
12mo. Pp. xv-422, Prix, 3 francs 50 centimes. 

Dedicated to Admiral Macauley, with much of its information de- 
rived from the papers of the Hopkinson, Biddle, and Ingersoll families, 
the subject of this book is of particular interest to Philadelphians. The 
frontispiece is a portrait unknown here, strongly Bonaparte, and yet with 
an individuality of its own. One can understand how there still lingers at 
Bordentown an almost affectionate and respectful memory of the origi- 
nal, after viewing this agreeable face. Marion Crawford, in his charm- 
ing article in the May number of The Century, “‘ Joseph Bonaparte in 
Bordentown,” has left little to be desired as a notice of this work. Schol- 
arly, the result of much research among the living, from rare books, 
a original MSS, and unpublished autograph letters, with a 

raceful style, M. Bertin bas well arranged the whole history of Joseph 


naparte in America, tracing him step by step from 1815 to 1832, illus- 

trating his actions often by his own letters. Of value also are the side- 

lights thrown on the distinguished company of exiled foreigners who 

gathered around the ex-king and the eminent Americans who tendered 

him their respect and aeagges y F An interesting list, with values, in 
is 


Joseph’s own handwriting, of famous collection of paintings, a 
detailed brief of title of the Point Breeze estate, with a good index, 
complete this interesting memoir. P. 





